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For the Companion, 


DOLLIKINS AND THE MISER. 


For this story the author was awarded the second prize 
—$750—/or serial stories in the Competition of 1886. 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VIII. 
Everybody Satisfied. 


Three days after the funeral, Dollikins was 
packing tins into a barrel, preparatory to moving, 
she knew not where, when her mother came into 
the kitchen greatly excited. She held letters in 
her hand which Dollikins counted at a glance, 
and found the number to be three. They were 
the letters she had hastily thrown into a drawer 
when she went to visit Marianna, and there they 
had rested, forgotten by her until this moment. 

“Oh, it was too bad!” she exclaimed. ‘I never 
thought to tell you anything about 
them. The painter brought them 
at the same time he brought the 
one from Marianna.” 

“It would have saved me much 
anxiety,” said her mother, mildly, 
“but perhaps it is not too late 
now. This is Thursday, and it is 
this afternoon that I must go to 
the city. It is too good to be true! 
It is the position I was so anxious 
to get. I have said nothing to 
you, because I could not bear to 
have you disappointed; but now 
you can go away to school!” 

“And you will be a house- 
keeper ?”’ said Dollikins, with 
trembling lips. 

“Almost every woman is & 
housekeeper,” said her mother, 
cheerfully. 

“In her own house,”’ said Dol- 
likins. 

‘Don’t be ungrateful. This is 
what I have hoped for always, to 
send you away to school, and 
pay for it myself. Now you can 
go.” 

“And Miss Bradley ?” 

“She can go back to your Uncle 
John’s. Your Aunt Maria is very 
lonely without her.” 

“Did he say she could go 
back ?” 

“Why, certainly.” 

“Did he say anything about 
me?” 

‘He said of course you must 
goto school. I did not tell him 
that I was looking for a position, 
but I shall tell him to-day. I was afraid that he 
might veto it. He was very good, and consid- 
erate, and invited me to stay with him until I 
knew what I was going to do. 

“T saw Mr. Barker this morning, and asked 
him if I could store some things in the barn for a 
few days; and he looked very much embarrassed, 
and said to do whatever I saw fit with anything. 
The place was more mine than his. He has not 
been in the house since the funeral. He doesn’t 
want us to feel that he is driving us out. He said 
he would be round again, and if we had any lift- 
ing to do, he would help us. He acts as if he 
thought it quite a favor to let him come into his 
own house.” 

Mrs. Bradley’s letter had proved a most re- 
markable tonic. She worked unceasingly, cover- 
ing furniture, and packing, and doing the thou- 
sand and one little drudgeries that fall to the 
woman who moves and has no servant. And 
yet, as the day wore on, it seemed as if her spirits 
had not reached the meridian of her satisfaction. 

Marianna soon caught her merry mood, for she 
was well pleased at the idea of her mother’s going 
to the city; for, if there, could she not see her 
often? And Dollikins would spend her vacations 
with her, and the sewing that she thought must 
be never-ending would be no more than a bad 
dream when the night is past. 

Marianna and her mother talked gaily together, 
but Dollikins was silent. Her mind was confused, 
and her face began to reflect the struggle that had 
been going on in her heart. She wondered more 








and more that her uncle had not told her mother 
that he had lost his money. 

‘Are you really sorry to leave this old house ?”’ 
asked Marianna. 

“Not if we could all go together to another,” 
said Dollikins. 





‘You are sick, Doll. That is all that can ex- 
plain the way you have behaved for the last few 
days,” said Marianna. “It is not one bit like you 
to look on the dark side, and now, too, just as 
everything begins to look bright. Why, perhaps 
you will go to school in the city, and then mother 
and I can see you at any time. I am just happy 
about it. It must be a very fine house where this 
Mr. Clark lives, for he wrote mother that he 
would add to her salary the wages of just as 
many servants as she could dismiss, and get 
along without.” 

“Yes, but something is going to happen so 
everything won’t be so beautiful,” sighed Dolli- 
kins. 

“Why, Doll, what is the matter with you? You 
feel sad now because Mr. Perkins died, and we 
are going away from the water. Mr. Perkins was 
always pleasant enough to you, but he was a 
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stingy old thing to the last. I haven’t said so be- 
fore, because I knew it would make you feel 
sorry; but when I think what a little slave you 
were, taking him for a mission, and washing his 
grandmother’s dishes so carefully, and working 
so hard to make him something beside a pig and 
a miser; and then when I think that he did not 
give you an old cup, or sugar-bowl, or a dollar 
out of his dirty cushion to buy something to look 
at, so when you thought of him you could re- 
member something besides dirt and stinginess, 
why, it makes me despise him! I wish every- 
thing he owned could be buried with him, Old 
Adam and all!” 

‘“‘Why, Marianna!” cried her mother. “I never 
knew you to speak like that before!” 

Marianna’s pale face became quite red. “I 
won’t say any more, but I mean what I have 
said, and I would be perfectly willing to say it to 
Mr. Barker.” 

“Sometime you won’t think Mr. Perkins was 
so stingy,” said Dollikins. 

‘Don’t try to defend him, dear,”’ said Mari- 
anna, returning to her usual gentle tone. 

“There is Mr. Barker now, coming in the back 
door, Marianna,” said her mother. ‘You can 
tell him if you wish.” 

“He looks disconsolate enough,” said Mari- 
anna. “I really didn’t mean I would like to tell 
him, because he is not miserly. I think he is 
very generous. I like him because he has been 
so polite to us about the moving.” 

Jack Barker’s free-and-easy manner had de- 
serted him, and Marianna did not exaggerate 
the fact when she said he looked disconsolate 
enough. 

He offered to tie up a large bundle which Mrs. 
Bradley was struggling with, but when she yielded 
it to him, he worked with an absent air, and as 





soon as he had tied it, he sat upon it, and seemed 
lost in troubled thought. 

“Has anything gone wrong, Mr. Barker?” 
asked the widow, in that cheerful tone which 
people unconsciously use when they feel that 
their own affairs are on the mend. 

He immediately attributed her animation to a 
knowledge of his uncle’s will. 

With an effort he said, ‘““You don’t know me 
much, Mrs. Bradley, but you must know me well 
enough to call me honest.” 

The widow’s face expressed simply affable sur- 
prise. 

“T want to ask you,” he continued, looking 
very hard at the knot he had just tied, “if you 
knew anything about my uncle affairs—whether 
he made any will or not?” 

‘*He never talked to me about his affairs in any 





way,” said the widow. 





“It’s hard luck for me if 
he made a will,” said Jack, 
trying to speak carelessly, 
“for if he did, everything 
goes to Miss Dollikins.” 

“To Dollikins!” cried the 
widow and Marianna at the same instant. 

“That’s what the copy says that my wife found 
among my uncle’s papers. I hoped you could 
tell me something about it, for if he wanted to 
cut me off, I don’t want his money; but it’s a 
blow that will knock the last speck of reason out 
of my wife’s top-piece.” 

Dollikins came towards him, her cheeks whiter 
than Marianna’s. 

“He wanted you to have it,” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘He told me so. He said if you came 
before he went, I must give the will to you. I 
tore it up, but Uncle John says Bob Weston has 
another. I didn’t want mother to know it, be- 
cause—oh, because” — 

Poor Dollikins could say no more. She went 
back to where she had been sitting on the floor 
packing books, and bowed her head upon the box, 
regardless of the tears that flowed generously 
over the best books. She was crying now as she 
had longed to cry ever since Mr. Perkins died. 

“Brace up, little girl!’’ said Jack, his own eyes 
dim. ‘‘What do we care about the lawyers? We 
only want the truth.’” 

He sat down upon the box, and put his great 
brown hand on her bowed head. ‘Tell me, now, 
why did you tear up the will ?” 

‘Because —be —er—er—cause, Mr. Perkins 
wanted you to—er—er have it.” 

“Are you quite sure ?” 

“Yes; he thought surely you would come,” 
sobbed Dollikins. 

“You really believe he wanted me to have some 
of it? Say this on your honor now.” 

“‘Er—er—all! er—all!’’ she ‘said, convulsively. 

“And I believe he wanted you to have it. Now 
see here, we neither of us have been to see Wes- 
ton; he has not been tous. If there is any will, 
he has it. Whatever there is to inherit, you think 





ought to come to me, and I believe it ought to go 
to you. Let's go snacks.” 

“T don’t know what that means,” said Dolli- 
kins. 

“Let's divide.” ; 

‘He did not mean that,” she returned gently. 

“There comes your uncle. Ask him.” 

When appealed to, Mr. Bradley said, ‘Don’t 
hurry. I saw Weston this morning; you won’t 
find out anything from him at present.” 

“T can’t go home till I know,” said Jack. 

“‘You won’t go home for a month then,” said 
Mr. Bradley. ‘‘Weston says Mr. Perkins was a 
queer oyster, but his shell was his own, and he 
had the right to open it when he pleased. Weston 
is as faithful to a dead client as to to a live one, 
and the old man said no one should see his will 
until he had been dead a month. So don’t let it 
interfere with the moving.” 

“But I can’t work any more,” 
said the widow. ‘To think Mr. 
Perkins should remember Dolli- 
kins!” 

“T wish I had not said such 
disagreeable things about him,” 
said Marianna, pensively. “It 
wasn't quite like me, was it, 
Doll ?” 

“Tt is no use; I cannot go on 
packing,” said Mrs. Bradley. 
“Do you believe it was a copy 
of the real will that Dollikins 
destroyed? A man like Mr. Per- 
kins might enjoy making wills, 
and make one every day. What 
do you believe, John ?” 

“T am afraid you would have 
no confidence in anything I could 
say,” said Mr. Bradley, gravely. 
“Why didn’t you ask my advice 
before you laid your plans to go 
and be Clark’s housekeeper ?” 

“Do you know him!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“I know that he is not the rich 
man you imagine him.” 

“O John, won’t he pay me what 
he agrees to pay ?” 

“You ought to have asked me 
before you wrote him.” 

“T was afraid you would op- 
pose it, and I must do something. 
Pride has kept me from taking 
care of my children as they deserve, John.” 

“Oh, Clark will pay you, no doubt of that, but 
you will earn your money.” 

“That is what I am willing to do. With the 
salary he has offered me, I believe I can clothe 
Marianna, and send Dollikins to school.” 

‘You said the other day you wanted me to take 
them both.” 

“But I had not heard anything definite then 
from Mr. Clark. Now I feel almost independent.” 

“But Dollikins has promised to come and live 
with me.” 

‘When ?”” cried Marianna. 

“The day she was at the hotel. I am to pay her 
fifty cents a week, and find no fault with the 
cooking.” 

Mrs. Bradley and Marianna burst into a merry 
laugh, but he remained perfectly serious. ‘Of 
course, if Dolly is to be Mr. Perkins’s heir, I must 
hunt up another maid. Are you going to be 
ready for that five o’clock train ?” 

“T must be ready for it, if I leave everything as 
it is, for Mr. Clark wrote that he must see me 
to-night.” 

‘You can leave everything here, and take the 
key,” said Jack. “I will never come into this 
house until I know that it belongs to me.” 

‘Nobody knows that, unless 1t be Weston,” 
said Mr. Bradley. “If there is a will I believe it 
reads in Dolly’s favor, Mr. Barker; but I also be- 
lieve, when the old man came to die, he regretted 
it, when it was too late. I remember when we 
boys used to have.a mild fight, and declared we 
liked any boy better than our brothers, my grand- 
mother always said, ‘When you get to be old, 
boys, you will find that blood is thicker than 
water.’ *’ 

“That is just what Mr. Perkins said!” cried 
Dollikins. ‘He said when I was a woman, and 
thought I ought to blame him for giving the will 
to Jack, to think of that.” 

‘*You are sure he said that?” asked Jack, ex- 
citedly. 

‘I remember it,” she said, ‘‘and he kept saying, 
‘He’s Betty's boy;’ and slowly, and with some 
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difficulty, she recalled and related every word the 
old man had spoken. 

‘‘Here is evidence for a court of equity,” said 
her uncle. ‘The will that Weston has will give 
all to Dolly, but”— 

“But she shall not take it,” said her mother, 
eagerly. 

“Yet if the old man could have made another 
will he would not have left her out altogether,” 
said Uncle John. 

“Never!” ejaculated Jack, warmly. 

Dollikins alone seemed unmoved. 

Her struggle had ended when the fragments of 
the will were tossing in the white surf. 

“Look here,” said Jack, “if there wasn’t any 
will I should be the owner of everything, eh, Mr. 
Bradley ?” Mr. Bradley nodded and Jack turned 
towards Dollikins. ‘I will sign a paper giving 
you one-half of all, and without looking at the 
will, we will agree to burn it. Fair?” 

“That’s square as a die,” said Uncle John. 

“But I wouldn’t do it if I didn’t think my uncle 
wanted you to have it,” said Jack. : 

“He didn’t want me to have it,” said Dollikins, 
quietly; “‘but I think he thought you ought to 
come.” 

They would have talked until midnight, but the 
five o’clock train must be taken by Mrs. Bradley, 
who gratefully accepted Jack's offer to allow 
everything to remain as it was in the house for as 
many days as they required; and after much bus- 
tle and throwing of old shoes by Dollikins, the 
widow was driven away to the station, her face 
bright with hope at the idea of being able, at last, 
to send Dollikins to school, to say nothing of the 
half-acknowledged thought that Dollikins might 
have a trifle from Mr. Perkins. 

Uncle John drove her to the station, and when 
he came back to take Marianna and Dollikins to 
the hotel, where his wife intended to stay a few 
days longer, he seemed possessed by the spirit of 
chuckle. 

He came into the house and sat down, looking 
from one sister to the other, and laughing a low, 
triumphant laugh, yet withal a laugh so conta- 
gious that his nieces soon found themselves join- 
ing, although they knew not why. 

When they begged to know what was the mat- 
ter, he seemed to make a herculean effort to speak, 
but it was some time before he could whisper, 
“Caught in her own trap. When she gets to the 
city, Clark will meet her’—each word came out 
with a chuckle—“and take her straight to my 
house. Ha, ha, ha! straight to my house. Clark 
hasn’t any house, he’s my book-keeper; he has 
been on the look-out for me for a month to find a 
tirst-class housekeeper. Ha, ha, ha! You see if 
she would go and be Clark’s housekeeper she 
can't refuse to be mine. He liked her letter, and 
when he showed it to me, I declared she was made 
for the position. Clark doesn’t know who she is, 
and she doesn’t know Clark.” 

“Then you haven’t lost your money?” ex- 
claimed Dollikins, ‘‘and you won’t want me.” 

“I have lost a good part of it, that is why I do 
want you all,—want you to teach your Aunt 
Maria economy. Your mother will find that she 
earns her money if Clark hires her,”’ and he began 
chuckling again. ; 

‘Are you really poor ?” asked Marianna, sadly. 
“I am afraid you could not afford all you did for 
me.” 

“Everything is by comparison, my little Mary 
Ann; compared to what I was when you first 
came to us, I am poor now, but I have only to re- 
call Dolly’s description of being poor, and I feel 
pretty comfortable. There will be more of us, 
and the house will be smaller instead of larger, 
but with our new housekeeper to manage, I feel 
considerable confidence in the future,” and they 
all laughed as they had never laughed before. 

Jack heard them where he stood holding the 
great gray horse, that was pawing the ground as 
if impatient to get them all away from’ the little, 
half-painted house, and he said, ‘‘May they laugh 
like that forever, for if they aint as honest as they 
are merry, my name aint Jack Barker. Land o’ 
Liberty ! as Uncle Perkins would say, I like them! 
If I had had such folks, I wouldn't be like I am 
now. I suppose I was set sailing on a Friday.” 

He was interrupted in his soliloquy by a light 
pressure on his arm, and turning he saw Dollikins. 

“I was going away without giving you your 
twenty dollars,” she said, holding a small box 
towards him, “I didn’t think of anything but Mr. 
Perkins the other day when you came.” 

He saw that she had written, ‘Sailors’ Bank,” 
on the box. 

‘Keep it,” he said, “keep it to remember the 
old place, unless sometime you see a poor fellow 
that needs it, then give it to him.” 

“No, you better give it to your wife, because if 
you should want it, it would be way up to the city. 
And I wanted to ask you to be sure and not forget 
to feed old Adam; if you are not going to stay 


. here, I don’t see who will take care of him.” 


“T shall come here every day.” 

“And do you think your wife would be willing 
to have Maria round? She does scratch in the 
garden, and is an awful plague, but it’s very hard 
to kill a hen that you’ve named. Never name 
anything that you’ve got to kill, Mr. Barker. I 
must say good-by to old Adam.” 

When she returned, she said, “I think he really 
looks quite fat now, but he has had to work so 
hard! I gave him some corn just for a good-by. 
Do you remember when you gave him the meal, 
bow frightened Mr. Perkins was? He was a miser 


then. How glad I am the front of the house, any- 
way, was painted before the funeral. Everybody 
knew that he wasn’t stingy by that, didn’t they ?” 

“If he didn’t die a miser, it was all owing to 
you, Miss Dollikins.”’ 

Before she could reply, Marianna came to the 
door to say she must be ready in five minutes. 

As soon as she went in doors, Jack continued 
his interrupted soliloquy: “Yes, I was set sailing 
ona Friday; but I’ll steer the best I can, for I 
know there’ll be a better port some day. There’s 
some good in Em, or she wouldn’t ’a’ stood by me 
when I had nothing; but maybe, who knows, per- 
haps at the very time she was making way with 
that will to take from that little girl only what 
belonged to her, that same little thing was tearing 
up her will, so not to take what she thought may- 
be Heaven didn’t want her to have. Now aint 
there as much difference in women as there is in 
ships!” 

He grew sad, as he saw them come out and lock 
up the house, and when Dollikins once more put 
“old Maria” and “poor Adam” in his care, and 
turned from the old house with tearful eyes, he 
felt almost as if there was another funeral; but 
Mr. Bradley gave him a hint that he must be jolly 
for Dollikins’s sake, and he managed to send them 
all off laughing. 

He smiled, showing his great white teeth until 
they had driven away ; but he stood for some time, 
after they were out of sight, watching with earnest 
eyes the bright horizon into which they seemed to 
have passed forever. 

But'a month later they appeared, and he opened 
the house, and built a fire in the old man’s fire- 
place, and after delivering to Dollikins the paper 
he had promised her, Bob Weston threw into the 
blaze the last will of Mr. Perkins, the contents of 
which they were never to know. 

As the yellow flame ascended, Dollikins drew 
near, and in a moment she had added her paper to 
the sacrifice, and nothing remained to entitle her 
to a cent’s worth of the old man’s possessions. 

“Foolish girl!” exclaimed the young lawyer. 

“No,” said her uncle, ‘‘she has done what she 
believed was right.” 

But Jack insisted upon her taking one thousand 
dollars, and Perkins’s Island, just so that he could 
look into the glass without blushing, and feel that 
his uncle had not died an ungrateful miser. 

‘*You had better take that to save Mr. Barker 
from being haunted,” said the lawyer, ‘‘for Mr. 
Perkins would never have had it less.” 

Dollikins agreed to take it as a present from the 
old man she had once taken for her mission. 

While they were talking, Marianna stole out of 
the house with some rare flowers, and placed them 
upon the newly made grave, in the little church 
yard. She could not forget that she had spoken 
unjustly of him who slept beneath. Perhaps there 
was only a poetic justice in her act, but better 
that than none. 

The gossips, as would be expected, had much 
to say. But they are always people who cannot 
bear much mental strain, and nature has kindly 
formed them so their tongues may act as safety- 
valves, when their astonishment or curiosity be- 
comes so great that there is danger of explosion. 

Let them talk; but whatever they may say, 
believe me, this is the true story of Dollikins and 
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HINDOO DRIVERS. 


The bandy, a cart drawn by two small white 
bullocks, is the common means of conveyance in 
India. It is simply a broad platform, on very 
high wheels, covered with mats to keep off the 
rain and sun from the traveller. 

The driver sits astride the cart-tongue, within 
easy reach of his bullocks’ hind-quarters. The 
speed and endurance of the little raft animals en- 
ables them to make three miles and a quarter an 
hour for several hours at a stretch. The driver 
keeps them going by a complicated system of 
ejaculations, slappings, tail-twistings, toe-pokings, 
goadings and lashings. 

An American, about to hire a London cab, hes- 
itated, on seeing a raw spot on the horse’s shoul- 
der. 

‘‘Why, bless your ‘art, sir, I keeps that ‘raw’ 
for hextra times. If a gent’s in a wery great 
*urry, and will stand a hextra shillin’, I touches 
the ’orse on that ‘raw,’ and haway ’e goes, sir.” 

The Hindoo bandy-driver has his last resort. 
When the bandy is stuck in the mud, he brings it 
out by biting his bullock’s tail. A bullock has 
no idea of what he can do until his tail is bitten. 

The driver talks to his bullocks a great deal. 
When they do well, he praises them; when they 
are lazy, he abuses their female relatives, espe- 
cially their mothers and sisters. The following 
translation of a driver’s address to his bullocks 
gives the drift of his verbal method of speeding 
them : 

“You, Punniah (the animal's name), you a 
bullock? Not you. Your father must have been 
a donkey, and your mother a pig; no respectable 
cow would own so lazy a son. 

“As to you, Moreeah, I believe your father 
was a Feringhee (white foreigner), and your mother 
a Pariah (lowest caste). 

"You are the most abominable of all brutes, 
and how you came to have horns and a tail is a 
mystery to me. 








“Some fine day I shall saw off your horns and | 


sell them, and instead of coloring your long tail 
with goolal, I shall cut it off and sell it to some 
rascally English dragoon, to stick in his helmet 
and bring him bad luck, for he is sure to be killed 
in the first battle he goes in afterward. ° 

“T wish they were all killed; but never mind, 
they soon will be, and then won’t we have jolly 
times ? 

“Ah, now, you behave something like respect- 
able animals! That’s the way to get over the 
ground. 

‘‘You, Punniah, are my father and mother, and 
you, Moreeah, all the rest of my relations except 
my wife. 

“T’ll give you both a fine feed of sugar-cane 
tops when we come to any; but not if you are 
lazy—tock-tock ! tor-rr-ee-ee-ooh-ah !” 
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TO-DAY. 


A tent pitched by the roadside: it may be 
An angel will come in and sup with — 
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MULLIGAN’S GHOST, 


**You, Muldoon, you’d better hitch up the crit- 
ters, and take them bags of corn to mill. I jest 
want you to remember that old Lytle aint got any 
call to take his toll out of this here lot. He owes 
me for a barrel of meal sence last grindin’.” 

“It’s moighty late it is to go to mill now, Mis- 
ther Bell,” Pat Muldoon answered. He was a 
tall, gawky Irish lad, with none of the national 
quickness and humor visible in his long, solemn 
face. ‘It’s purty nigh the sunsettin’ now, I’m 
thinkin’. It’s four mile to mill, and I’ll be comin’ 
back long afther the dark.” 

“Tt aint long past four o’clock,” said the 
farmer, ‘‘and I’d jest like to know what’s the 
dark goin’ to do ter you? It saves time to send 
late; and then I reckon you’ll come back a heap 
quicker fur old Mulligan’s ghost at yer heels.” 

Farmer Bell laughed derisively as he spoke, for 
in all that neighborhood he was probably the only 
individual who did not believe implicitly in Mulli- 
gan’s ghost. 

“Anyway, Muldoon,” he laughed, “ef he does 
come up with you, you'll understand his lingo, 
fur he wos Irish too, as well as you, and ghosts 
always talk in their mother tongue. Maybe, too, 
as you’re a countryman, he’ll be willin’ to tell 
you whar he hid all his money, fur not a dime 
has turned up. Ask him, Muldoon, when he 
comes floatin’ up ter you!” 

Muldoon shivered, and could not even 8mile at 
the farmer’s uproarious mirth. 

“And I'll be afther takin’ Lion, sur,” he said, 
as he turned to obey the orders of his employer. 

“You'll be after doing no such thing. Old 
Lytle complained of the dog last time you took 
him. He raised Cain among the old woman’s 
chickens. You'll not untie the dog.” 

Muldoon’s heart sank as he hitched up the 
mules, with Lion’s impatient bark and howl as a 
discordant accompaniment. He was an immense 
mastiff, and accustomed to follow the boy wher- 
ever he went. Muldoon felt that the dog would 
be company and protection in the dreary ride he 
was about to take through the ghost-haunted for- 
est, for he believed fully in the ghost. 

Tt-was not a very long ride, but it lay through a 
barren stretch of pine woods, rising into hills, 
which descended into dark ravines thickly grown 
up with underbrush and gloomy magnolias. Half- 
way to the mill stood the Mulligan farm, the 
only vestige of human habitation on his road. 
Terrible stories were told about that tumble-down 
cabin, and most of the superstitious neighbors 
would go a mile out of the road to avoid passing 
the place. 

Old Mulligan had come there some years before. 
A morose, silent old man, who held no intercourse 
with his neighbors, and lived entirely alone. He 
always seemed to have plenty of money, and 
though no one was ever invited into the house, 
they all knew it was furnished only with such 
things as were absolutely necessary. The moody 
old man’s language, when he did speak, was that 
of an educated man, and his clothing, though 
threadbare, was of fine texture. He employed 
laborers for his fields, though, as I said before, 
they never entered his dwelling, or even the yard 
around it. 

It was one of those men who, when the master 
failed to appear for two days, summoned up cour- 
age to knock at the door. No answer, and nota 
sound to be heard.* 

When the men, now thoroughly alarmed, ef- 
fected an entrance, they found old Mulligan dead, 
by his own hand—an evidently premeditated act, 
for he was carefully dressed in a new suit of 
black broadcloth. On the table near was thirty 
dollars, wrapped in a paper on which was written, 
“This will bury me. Lay me under the oak-tree 
in the yard.” 

This was all. Not another line of writing was 
found in the house, and not another cent of 
money, though it was well known he had made 
good crops and spent nothing. His furniture was 
of the meanest, yet many valuable books were 
found. Nothing, however, was discovered that 
would help to reveal who he really was, and 
where he came from. If he had friends and rela- 


tives, they did not answer any of the advertise- 
ments put in the county newspapers; and, as no 
one in that county was willing to buy the prop- 
erty, saddled as it was with a ghost, the farm 





went gradually to ruin. If it had not been for 
the. ghost, the very name of the man would have 
perished from the memory of the community. 

Muldoon would have given much to avoid the 
house, but the only wagon-road in that vicinity 
led directly in front of it. When he arrived oppo- 
site, with a kind of timid curiosity he pulled up, 
and took a long look at the desolate scene. 

The afternoon sun was shining brightly, but it 
did not seem to bring warmth to the cheerless 
place. Fences were rotting on the ground, and 
overgrown with briers; the doors and shutters of 
the cabin had fallen, and looked like eyeless sock- 
ets, through which you could see the weed-choked 
fields beyond. 

A sudden impulse came upon Muldoon to peep 
in the cabin, and see how everything looked there. 
It is an impulse which frequently moves cowards 
to meet something dreaded half way. 

An’ I’Hl jest be afther takin’ a little peep,” Mul- 
doon muttered, as he sprang from the cart, his 
heart beating with nervousness. ‘The sun is 
shinin’, and maybe if I see wid my two eyes that 
there’s nothin’ in there, I won’t be so scared 
comin’ back.” ; 

As he stepped on the porch, the rustle of the 
dead leaves under his feet gave him a strong in- 
clination to take to his heels and fly, but he forced 
himself to enter the cabin and look around. Noth- 
ing there, but lizards skurrying over the leaf- 
strewn floor, and cobwebs covering wall and ceil- 
ing. The floor was rotting, and the chimney had 
fallen in. 

Where the brick hearth once stood, there yawned 
a black gulf; and Muldoon, gazing down into its 
depths, heard a sudden stir, and two fiery points 
of light seemed to spring from the darkness. 

The boy gave a wild shriek, and dashed out of 
the cabin in long leaps, which quickly landed him 
in his cart. As for Brandy and Whiskey, the two 
wretched old mules, if the lash gave them time 
for thought between Mulligan’s and the mill, they 
must have felt that a wild-cat was on their backs. 

“Tt was the ghost peepin’ out av the hole,” Mul- 
doon thought. ‘An’, howly Moses! how will I 
pass there to-night and git home aloive ?” 

The miller was furious at having corn brought 
at that hour to grind. 

“T’ve got through grindin’, and old Bell knowed 
it,” he grumbled. “It’s jest his dratted meanness— 
hatin’ to send early—he’s so ’fraid of losin’ a min- 
ute in the twelve hours. Laint a-goin’ tostart my 
mill at this hour, not fur the President of these 
United States. There, Pat, dump that corn out, 
and take this here bag of meal. Ef he’ll send 
Monday, he’ll git the rest. He’s so plague-taked 
mean! It'll teach him a lesson when he has to 
make two trips to mill.” 

Muldoon obeyed, but it seemed to him an age 
before he got the corn out and the mealin. It 
was nearly twilight now, and would be almost 
dark before he reached the Mulligan farm. 

“Ef Bell don’t drive the beatenest old critters,”’ 
the miller said, examining the mules. ‘They’re 
plumb broke down, jest comin’ four mile. Look 
here, Muldoon, ef the ghost chases you, you won’t 
have a chance. Jim Collins says as how it fol- 
lered him two mile, and it wos the tearinest race 
he ever tuck, and he wos on Grey Eagle, too.” 

“And then how may the ghost look, Misther 
Lytle ?” asked poor Muldoon, his teeth beginning 
to chatter. 

“Oh, I aint never seed it; but heaps of folks 
says as how it changes, sometimes white and 
sometimes black !” 

“And, Misther Lytle, I’m terrible scared,” Mul- 
doon said. “I see somethin’ dreadful by the 
chimney,—like ghosts’ eyes, all fire. Please, sur, 
let one ay the b’ys come home wid me!” 

“There aint a one on the place,” the miller said. 
“Tt’s Saturday, and they all went visitin’. So you 
seed somethin’, did you? Well, Pat, jest whip up 
them critters, and ef they’re spry you'll git past 
Mulligan ’fore dark. There’s a moon, too.” 

The miller was as firm a believer in the ghost 
as poor Muldoon himself, and he felt for the lad 
as he saw him trying to push Brandy and Whiskey 
into unusual speed. But in spite of Muldoon’s 
efforts, it was nearly dark before the haunted house 
was reached. The stars shone, however, and the 
young crescent moon threw its feeble beams on the 
dark pines, but there were weird shadows quiver- 
ing over the road. 

“T wish I was back in old Oirland,” Muldoon 
muttered, as he neared the dreaded spot. ‘The 
Banshees are dacent sperits, and jest cry out. 
They don’t thry ter choke the loife outer a poor 
innocent lad, as they say the ghosts do in Amer- 
iky. Howly Moses! what is thet?” 

He was opposite the house. here was a loud 
rustle and something heavy seemed to strike the 
ground, and then to his panic-stricken ears came 
a sound of heavy breathing. He glanced back, 
and saw a long, dark figure bounding across the 
door-yard from the house. 

“The ghost, the ghost!” he yelled; and what 
with blows rained upon them, and the boy’s terrific 
yells, the astounded Brandy and Whiskey, for 
once in their lives, ran away; but, looking back, 
Muldoon could see a dark figure bounding after 
the cart. It leaped up behind, sprang upon him, 
and then the poor lad lost consciousness. 

“J heerd Brandy and Whiskey a-gallopin’ down 
the road as ef Ole Scratch wos arter ’em,” the 
farmer said the next day, ‘‘and when they come 
up thar wos that young ijiot a-layin’ in the bot- 
tom of the cart like dead and ole Lion he wor a 
sittin’ on top of him. 
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**You see, the dog broke his chain somehow, 
and I reckon he got tired when he run as fur as 
Mulligan’s, and thought he’d stop on the porch 
and wait till Muldoon got back. He’s got sense 
like a Christian, Lion has. 

‘Well, Muldoon he says as how he seed fire- 
eyes in a hole in Mulligan’s hearth, and he’s sure 
it was the ghost. I aint scared of ghosts, and I 
reckon there’s a nest of wild-cats thar. I'm death 
on them varment, sence they killed my chickens, 
and I’m goin’ this very mornin’ to rout ’em out.” 

Farmer Bell did not find the wild-cats, though 
it was evident some wild animal had made its lair 
in the hole, but in searching under the fallen 
bricks and earth, was found a metal box. Forcing 
it open bank-notes to a large amount were dis- 
covered, little injured by the damp. 

Farmer Bell gave Muldoon a part of the sum, 
as he had drawn attention to the place where the 
treasure was found. 

‘Ould Mulligan’s ghost, he give me two starts,” 
he said the other day. ‘One kilt me entirely, and 
took my sinses away, but t’other has give me a 
start in a good business. Ef I’m ever a rich man 
it’ll be thanks to Mulligan’s ghost.” - 


+ 
> 





AN HONEST LAUGH. 


There’s health and goodness in the mirth 
In which an honest laugh has birth. 





For the Companion. 


OLD STORIES OF THE MAINE COAST. 
Attacking the “Fly.” 


On one of the first days of September, 1813, a Brit- 
ish privateer, the somewhat notorious schooner Fly, 
entered Penobscot Bay, on the coast of Maine, and 
took up her position in the roadstead off Owl’s 
Head, with American colors flying at her mast- 
head, for the purpose of capturing Yankee coast- 
ers. 

The Fly and several others of her class, then 
infesting New England waters, were little better 
than pirates, for their owners and skippers had 
merely taken advantage of the state of war exist- 
ing between England and the United States to rob 
American fishermen and coasters, and to retain 
the plunder to enrich themselves. 

The privateer’s trick proved successful. Dur 
ing the day she captured the sloop Sea-F lower, 
Captain Hosea Bates, of Camden, loaded with 
wood for Boston; the schooner Oliver, of East 
Thomaston, now Rockland, Captain Spear, with 
n cargo of goods, and another coaster owned at 
Isleboro’, with a valuable cargo. Part of the 
captured crews were set on shore, to shift for 
themselves, and a part retained as prisoners on 
board the Fly, which was a well-armed craft, 
carrying a battery of six or eight twelve-pounders, 
and a crew of from seventy to a hundred men. 

Toward nightfall, the wind favoring, the pri- 
vateer, with her three prizes, set sail, and, stand. 
ing out of the bay, stretched away to the south- 
ernmost of the South Fox Islands, where she 
made White Island Cove, and anchored during the 
evening. 

The cove was a wild, secluded place, with forest 
and brushwood coming close down to the water; 
nor was there any settlement in the immediate 
vicinity of the anchorage. The privateer herself 
lay in fifteen feet of water, but so near the beach 
that an active youngster on land might have 
thrown a stone upon her deck; while the three 
captured craft were anchored each within a hun- 
dred yards. 

The object of the captain in seeking the shelter of 
the cove was to transfer the most valuable portions 
of the cargoes on board the Fly during the night, 
and then to despatch the vessels to some port in pos- 
session of the English, where they might be sold. 

All night long the work of transshipment went on, 
the captain of the privateer, a bold, unscrupulous 
fellow, being anxious to resume next day his lookout 
for other prizes. 

But the people of the Fox Islands, although most 
of them were poor fishermen, were a hardy and cour- 
ageous folk, patriotic to the bone; and a whale-boat 


from the mainland having put off to warn them of | 


the presence of a “‘sea-skimmer” in their vicinity, a 
great excitement had arisen among them. They had 
no cannon, nothing, indeed, save fowling pieces, 
“seal guns,” ‘“‘goose guns,” and a few muskets, yet 
they were much disposed to give the hated sea-robber 
a hot reception. 

An aged fisherman of that coast, named Ellenton, 
who was then a boy residing on one of the South 
Fox Islands, describes the occurrences of that Sep- 
tember night in language somewhat as follows: 

“T was a young chap at this time, fifteen or sixteen, 
I guess, and lived with my folks. My father was a 
fisherman and whaleman there at the islands. 

“About eleven o’clock that night, a St. George 
man came to the house and called father out. The 
knocking at the door waked me up, and I heard him 
say, ‘Get your gun and go over to Sam Haley’s, and 
be there by midnight. The privateer lies close in 
shore, and we’re going to give him a peppering. He’s 
got two boats out, and is shifting cargo.’ 

“That was about all I heard. I had a good goose 
gun of my own, and I made up my mind to go and 
help ‘pepper’ the Britishers; but I was afraid father 
would forbid it, so I lay still till I had heard him 
hunt up his powder and balls, wash out his gun, and 
start off. 

“Then I got up, took my own gun, and set off, too. 
It was a pretty dark, dreary sort of a night, but I 
knew the way over to Haley’s. When I got there, 
there was a big crowd of men and youngsters col- 
lected in the house and round about it. I saw father, 
but kept a little out of his sight. I didn’t want to 
get sent back home. 

“There was a good deal of talk. Some were for 
going down to the cove at once, and opening fire, 


for daybreak. 


which was agreed on. 


privateer. 


whisper. 


on behind. 


ing no’theast steady, and quite a sea on outside the 


rattled under our feet. Young Coles, Lenfest, and I 
some cedar shrubs close to the beach. 

“We could see out upon the bay, and just make 
out the outline of the vessels. Now and then a lan- 
tern glimmered aboard them. We could hear the 
rascals at work, moving boxes or lumber; and now 
and then the boats’ oars could be heard, as they pad- 
dled back and forth to the privateer. 

“But on shore everything was still asa tomb. It 
seemed an endless time to daylight; we were some- 
what chilly lying still so long. At last dawn began 
to show a little in the east, and in the course of an 
hour the vessels were plainly visible; the Fly, a 
large schooner, with a high rail, showing the muzzles 
of a number of brass cannon, pointing straight into 
the woods where we were, was lying nearest the 
shore, with the three others outside her. Ten or twelve 
men were in sight on her deck, with the boats com- 
ing and going; we could plainly hear them talking. 








HAILING THE “FLY.” 


“Look! Look!’ Jack Coles whispered to me. ‘I 
can pick any of them fellers.’ 

So can I,’ said Eben, ‘but I don’t hardly know 
as I darst to.’ 

‘Wal, I had,’ muttered Jack, ‘an’ I don’t see why 


you shouldn’t. Aint they pirates as come here to rob 
| and killus? I’m a-goin’ to pick the captain ef I can 
get my eye on him.’ 

‘We had our guns loaded with slugs and balls and 
big goose shot, and lay with them pointed at the 
schooner. 

“After a while we heard the brush cracking a little 
way off, and then saw Captain Andros step out on 
the pebbles of the beach. 

«Be ready now,’ whispered Jack Coles; and we 
cocked our three guns. 

“Ship ahoy, thar!’ roared out the old captain. 
‘What schooner is that?’ 

“The privateer’s men, who were moving about on 
board, stopped short, then one whom we took for the 
captain, came to the rail. 

‘* ‘Shore—ho!’ he sang out. ‘What do you say?’ 

“¢What schooner is that?’ repeated Andros. 

“‘Oh, this is the Sheer Water of Baltimore,’ re- 
plied the privateersman. ‘Come aboard, won’t ye? I 
want a pilot.’ 

No,’ said Andros, ‘I’d a good deal rather see you 
come ashore.’ 

“Just then some one of our men fired. Then they 
all began to fire. There was a tremendous cracking 
of guns all along the beach. Jack and Eb and I 
pegged away with the rest of them; and with almost 
the first shots fired, we heard a man cry out as if 
wounded.. I think it was the captain of the Fly; 
for as we afterwards learned, he was shot through the 
body with two balls at almost the first of the firing. 

“The smoke drifted thickly back into the bushes, 
so that, at times, we could not see the vessels; but 
the guns kept going crack, crack, all along the shore, 
and such cheers you never heard! I kept loading 
and firing as fast as I could; whenever I saw a head, 
or a hand stir aboard, I let go at it. That was the 
way they all were doing. 

“Suddenly there was a red flash from the side of 
the privateer, and a cannon- ball went smashing 
through the trees. 
than all our guns put together; it seemed to flash out 





and behind rocks all around the cove, and then wait 


“So after a while we started. There were fifty or 
sixty of us, men and grown-up boys, and as they 
went along, Andros proposed the following plan, 


“All were to get into good places for firing and 
resting their guns, and then wait for daylight. As 
soon as Andros thought it light enough to begin the 
attack, he was to step out on shore and hail the 
If they refused to surrender, we were to 
open fire, every man for himself, but up to that time, 
no one was to make any noise, or speak above a 


“Two boys of about my size, named Jack Coles 
and Eben Lenfest, whom I knew, were hanging 
around the house about as I was myself. We three 
kept together, and when the rest started, we followed 

“It was rather raw that night, with the wind blow- 


cove. The leaves had begun to fall in the wood, and 


crept through the brush, and finally lay down amongst 








That cannon made more noise | 


into our very faces, and the pieces of blazing wad fell | after the Christmas holidays. 
but Captain Andros and most of the older heads said | all around. It scared us boys so much that we took | awfully jolly to talk out the trip.” 


that we should only waste our powder in that way; | to our heels and did not dare to come back for some | 


and it was finally agreed to go quietly down to the 
Veach by two o’clock, and get posted in the bushes 


minutes. 


| 
| “They fired the big guns three or four times more; , portion to our merits. 


but our side kept shooting, hot and heavy, and 
picked off the privateer’s men as fast as they showed 


themselves at the guns. So that, at last, all the crew 


of the Fly ran below, not a man daring to come on 
deck; for by this time several of the fishermen had 
climbed into some trees, where they could see the 
deck over the vessel’s bulwarks. 

“We thought we had them in our power now, and 
shouted victory, and began to call out to them to sur- 
render. Their captain lay below in a dying condi- 
tion; but he heard the hail to surrender, and rousing 
up, ferocious as a wounded bear, ordered the lieuten- 
ant to cut the cable and let the tide take the vessel 
out to seaward. Repeatedly he charged them never 
to be taken alive. 

“But for some time not a man on board dared show 
himself to cut the cable. At last the steward, it was 
said, ventured on deck and creeping along by the 
hammock nettings, reached suddenly out, and with a 


long, sharp, butcher’s knife, succeeded in sawing the | 


line off. But as he ran back toward the hatch, a ball 
from the woods broke his jaw and he fell, but crept 
below after a moment or two. 

“If we had only had half-a-dozen boats ready, we 
might have boarded them now; but we had nothing 
save our guns, and the ebb of the tide took the vessel 
slowly off with it. It nearly fouled once with one of 
the other vessels, but swung clear of it, and, continu- 
ing to drift off, got outside the others. 

“We saw a long board, thrust out at the skylight in 
the stern, and used as a rudder, to head the schooner 
out. 

“All this time we kept firing, but they were steadily 
getting away from us, and our shots didn’t reach 
them. Then we saw their jib and mainsail go up. 
Of course, they soon made good their escape. 

“But it was only by a streak of good luck that they 
had got away from us. Our folks were shouting vic- 
tory, and cutting capers all over that beach. 

“While tearing around with the rest, I ran into my 
father. 















“* You here, 
Sim!’ said he. 
“Ges, air,’ 
said I. ‘An’ I 
have put forty 
balls into that ole 
pirate, an’ I don’ 
know but I hit the 
skipper.’ 

‘He looked at me a moment and said, ‘I’ll speak to 
you about this some other time;’ but he never did, 
for there was a general good time and a celebration 
all over the island. We had recaptured the three 
vessels and whipped out the privateer. 

“One of the crew of the Sea-Flower, who was a 
prisoner on board the Fly that night, afterwards said 
that our balls kept pattering against the sides and 
into the bulwarks like hail-stones. 

“The captain died in an hour or two after they got 
to sea. He may have been a bad man, but he was a 
resolute fellow, certainly. Good luck appeared to de- 
sert the privateer with his death; for a few weeks 
later the Fly fell in with one of our armed ships and, 
after a hard fight, was captured and taken into Port- 
land harbor.” 





For the Companion, 


HOW | DID THE LAKE OF COMO, 


And the Spliigen Pass, on 
a Dollar a Day 


I had taken my seat in the close compartment of a 
second-class railway carriage that stood in the vast 
but dingy station at Milan, when two young gentle- 
men, sun-kissed to a rich copper, after politely inquir- 
ing if there was room in the compartment, pro- 
ceeded to divest themselves of knapsacks, strapped to 
their backs after the fashion of a soldier’s kit, which 
they now flung on the dusty cushions with an air of 
relief. 

These young gentlemen were attired in Norfolk 
jackets of many pleats, and knickerbockers. The 
material was woollen, and of a dusty gray; they 
wore flannel shirts with rolling collars of the same 
material, their stockings were ribbed and dark gray, 
and their low shoes were thick, and broad as to sole. 

They were exceedingly frank and gentlemanly fel. 
lows; full of life, full of earnestness. The train had 
hardly started on its way to Como before I was made 
aware that I was travelling with Tom Stonor and Gus 
Winstay, clerks in Britain’s War Department, then 
engaged in utilizing a month’s “leave” on a tramp in 
the land of William Tell. 

“We go somewhere every year,” cried Tom, ‘“‘and 
commence putting by so much a week immediately 
It comes easy, and it’s 


“We're obliged to watch every half-penny,” cut in 
Gus, “for you know our salary is quite out of pro- 
What do you imagine we can 


| travel on per day, bar the run from London to Basle? 
That expenditure is a crusher!” 

“T cannot conjecture.” 

“We eat well, and drink well,so far as milk and 
tea and lemonade and water go. Two regular meals, 
with chance snacks and bed. Guess now!” and both 
awaited my conjecture with the keenest anticipation. 

“Three dollars per day per man,” I ventured. 

A loud and joyous laugh rang above the din of the 
train. 

“Three dollars! Twelve shillings apiece!” cried 
Tom, who was paymaster. ‘What do you think of 
| five shillings a day for both,—a little over a dollar?” 
gazing at me in a perfect paroxysm of triumph. 

“Impossible!” 

“Oh, we don’t go to expensive hotels where you are 
| charged half a crown if you sneeze. We don’t go in 
| for the bilious and dyspeptic food of fashion. We 
don’t order wines at imperial prices, or beds fit for 
the Sleeping Princess. 

“We walk. We enjoy the glorious scenery. We 
drink it into our souls. We ride only when we cannot 
help it. Steamboats are cheap. Oh, what a walk we 
are in for now, sir! Eh, Gus? Across the Spliigen 
Pass, the wildest, grandest, and most picturesque of 
all the Alpine passes. Come, now, I’ll venture to bet 
a—happy thought—that you are going up Lake Como 
to Bellaggio; that you will do Lugano and Maggiore, 
and that you will enter Switzerland, like a mole in 
the dark, through the St. Gothard Tunnel. Am I 
right?” 

“My programme to a square inch,” I laughed; “but 
your Spliigen tramp has fascinated me.” 

“Come with us, then,” urged Tom. 

“Do!” chimed in Gus. 

“Done!” and we shook hands on the bargain. 

The town of Como, a dazzling white, stood by the 
edge of water blue as turquoise. The hum of the 
silk mills was drowsy. Women with large dreamy 
eyes, their vividly-hued scarfs very clots of color, 
besought of us to purchase grapes, tastefully and 

artistically posed on luminously green vine leaves. 

A formidable looking official, in ill-fitting but 
imposing uniform, commanded us to enter the 
stuffiest of stages for transportation to the 
steamer. ‘ 

“Not much,” said Tom Stonor; “we don’t 
throw coin into ramshackle vehicles like that! Do 
we, Gus? We’ll walk, and save a lira apiece.” 

That first glimpse of Como! The blue waters, 
still as death, here and there burnished by the 
sunshine into veritable patches of molten gold. 
Away in the sheen of the summer sunlight, little 
villages nestling in-the laps of giant mountains, 
like bunches of white flowers, their beauties re- 
flected in Nature’s matchless mirror. 

Spire and tower and belfry, castle and keep and 
stronghold, all of the olden time. Coquettish 
villas, peeping from out the rich verdure, caressing 
the mountains to the sky line. Villas white as the 
driven snow, and red-tiled, each with its cam- 
panile, its terrace, and background of lustrous 
greenery! At the dock, the unpicturesque steam- 
er, its ugliness relieved by lateen-sailed skiffs. the 
sails barred in russet or red and row-boats hooded 

like nuns. 

“Where’s Stonor!” I asked, as the last bell rang 
for the steamer to start. 

“Oh, he’s buying grapes and brown bread. We 
always get ’em cheaper at the last moment. He’s all 
right. He’ll jump on board.” 

Onward sped our little steamer, cutting the glassy 
waters, ever and anon waking drowsy echoes with 
her whistle, as we approached some vine-trellised 
dock, whereat gayly-dressed people awaited their 
friends. Boats, painted in gaudy colors, and gener- 
ally rowed by fair damsels in picturesque hats, 
swarmed around. 

These skiffs were private property, and ‘‘on hand” 
for the purpose of ferrying liege lords to charming 
villas only approachable by water. As a rule, each 
residence boasts a terrace of white marble, overkang- 
ing the lake, and overhanging the terrace till they 
touch the water, clusters of rich, red roses, entwined 
with blossoming myrtle boughs. 

“T’ll tell you what you will do,” observed Stonor, 
after consultation with his chum. “Just never mind 
Bellaggio, but come on to Colico, and rough it with 
us. Just have it to say, when you get back to the 
States, that you have travelled ona dollaraday. It 
will be good fun. Let us stand by our original pro- 
gramme. Do! I'll act as paymaster. You can drop 
us at Coire, you know.” 

Bellaggio, steeped in summer sunshine, lay before 
us, its palatial hotel speaking dolce far niente, yet 
for the sake of “telling it at home” that I had done 
the Spliigen and Via Mala on a dollar a day, I allowed 
Bellaggio and Menaggio to dissolve like the baseless 
fabric of a vision. 

It went sadly against my grain to pass the Villa 
Carlotta, for I hungered for a peep at the Cupid and 
Psyche of Canova, and Thorwaldsen’s grand bas- 
reliefs of the Triumph of Alexander. The famous 
myrtle hedges, twenty feet high, resembled grim 
green walls, speckled with snow. Save in the Emer. 
ald Isle, I never beheld verdure so rich, so luminously 
green, as on the slopes around the Lake of Como. So 
soft, so even, the lawns resembled green snow. 

“That’s the bell for the table d’ héte /” exclaimed 
Gus. “Don’t you give ita thought. It’s sure to be 
nasty and dear, and generally abominable. Besides,” 
he added, “‘you’ll lose half an hour of the scenery. 
Whenever you are hungry, we have lots of bread and 
grapes. We can do a cutlet at Colico.” 

Past the chapel of La Madonna di San Martino, 
perched like a white bird about to soar into the 
azure; past the castle of Musso, the stronghold of 
that fifteenth-century robber, Giovanni Medici; past 
Strada Regina, a track made centuries ago by Theo- 
linda, Queen of the Lombards; past Gravedona, 
with its two imposing churches,—we came to Colico. 

“As we have eighteen miles to walk from here to 
Chiavenna, we will dine before starting,” suggested 
Stonor. 

Dine! I was as hungry as a wolf! Como is thirty- 
one miles long, and I had had but a sorry breakfast 
at the Cavour at Milan. We entered a dingy hostelry, 
where Stonor bargained in English-Italian, but good 
at that, and plenty of it, for veal cutlets fortwo. I 
could have easily devoured the entire meal, but my 
companions would not hear of my walking on a full 











stomach. 
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“Supper at Chiavenna” sustained me. 

For a few miles the country was uninteresting. 
We “‘humored the road," as they say in Ireland, 
by becoming better acquainted. Stonor was the 
son of a clergyman in Devonshire. He had a 
pretty sister, who had completely bowled over 








prophet’s thought when he called them “the strong 
foundations of the earth,” seem earthly rivals to 


divine power, yet there is beauty of majesty with- | ada’s foreign relations, to assume that Americans 


out crushing or overwhelming mass. 

How grand and exquisitely beautiful the snow- 
clad summits of the pass looked next morning as 
they rose a dazzling pink out of a girdle of white 
mist! 

The village of Spliigen is but five miles from 









Winstay, who blushed 
vividly at mere men- 
tion of her. Stonor 
was to go up by easy 
stages to six hundred 
pounds a year in ‘the 
office ; Winstay, hav- 
ing an uncle, a half- 
pay general, looked 
for a “jump.” 

“Tf I had four hundred pound a year, I’d”— 

He was thinking of Stonor’s sister, and a little 
house “out Bayswater way.” 

The sun had set when we reached Val Bre- 
gaglia, a valley formed by the junction of San 
Giacomo and Maira, at the end of which, beneath 
steep wooded mountains of singular beauty, 
stands Chiavenna, so celebrated for its beer, and 
its spinning mills of silk and cotton. We trudged 
into streets as narrow as those of a Moorish city. 
I was directing my wearied legs in the direction 
of the best hotel, but the inexorable Stonor led 
me away to a dim, cut-throat-looking inn, where 
he drove a hard bargain for supper, which was 
served after considerable delay, leathery ham, 
lubricated with oil, being the chief dish. 

Eighteen miles had prepared me for anything, 
and the ham fulfilled its mission. For drink we 
had a mixture facetiously termed coffee. 

“Do you imagine,” said Winstay, “that if we 
drank beer, or wine, or spirits, we could take this 
annual trip on our salaries? No. There are 
chaps in ‘the office’ who spend more on beer 
than our outing costs us — and what have they 
for it? Bah! Sick headaches and knock-kneed 
stomachs.” 

Did I sleep after that oleaginous meal? Like 
a dormouse. The eighteen miles had proved a 
quietus to that oily ham. 

“Hi! hi! hi! Get up; we must start at once.” 

I protested. I could not think of rising so soon 
after getting to bed. I growled, became savage; 
but a glance at the vine and fig-tree clad moun- 
tain that peeped in at me set me on the gui vive, 
and then for the first time I began to realize how 
hard was my bed. 

Our road was by the Liro, to Campo Dolcino. 
The name sounded so sweetly that I let my im- 
agination have a loose rein; but another illusion 
went with a crack, when a miserable hamlet, on a 
flat, grassy plain, unblushingly exclaimed, ‘J 
am Campo Dolcino!” 

Goats’ milk and brown bread pulled us together, 
and a few miles brought us to galleries constructed 
of the most solid masonry, arched, with roofs 
sloping outward, all to bid defiance to the destruc- 
tive avalanche. 

We halted at the Madesimo Fall, sheer eight 
hundred feet, for a veritable feast of bread and 
cheese, washed down by copious libations of ice- 
cold water. 

We now dodged the high road by taking to 
mountain paths, the bracing atmosphere making 
us nimble as goats; and the setting sun was dying 
the snow-clad summit of the pass in myriad 
shades of rose color as we struck the melancholy 
group of buildings surrounding the Italian Cus- 
tom House. 

I was awed, delighted, amazed, by the sublime 
grandeur of these mountains. 

The lightness of structure of their peaks, the 
variety of color of which their rocks are com- 
posed, and the brilliancy of the atmosphere, robs 
their magnificence of anything like menace or 
gloom. 

These mountains, which might have been in the 


HOW I DID THE LAKE OF COMO, 








the summit of the Pass. We 
struck it at noon and feasted 
at a farmhouse, with eaves 
that would have sheltered a 
regiment, on eggs and bacon, 
and trout that had enjoyed 
their morning’s bath in the 
swift - flowing Rhine at our 
feet. 
At Thusis I parted with 
my charming young friends, 
promising to drop into “the 
office” when passing through 
London. 

I dropped into “the office” 
and took my two young 
friends to dinner at the Star 
and Garter at Richmond, 
where we crossed and re- 
crossed the Spliigen at least 
fifty times. I spent a day at 
the Rev. Mr. Stonor’s rectory 
in Devonshire. I saw Miss 
Stonor, and I do hope that 
Winstay will get that ‘‘jump” 
he spoke of, for the young couple are very much 
in love with each other. 

Nvucent Rosinson. 
ea ae Se ae 


WINDOWS. 


Oh, see that your faces are windows, 
Through which a sweet spirit shall smile. 


———- 4. 
“RETALIATION.” 


During the late session of Congress an act was 
passed which promises to play an important part 
in the foreign relations of the United States, and 
possibly it may yet be the basis of an “issue” in 
domestic politics. 

It is well known that the course of Canada 
toward American fishing vessels in 1886 was 
markedly and designedly unfriendly. Many such 
vessels were seized and fined for acts which, 
whether they were or were not legal under exist- 
ing treaties,—the Government of this country 
maintains that they were strictly legal,—yet did 
no harm whatever to Canada, or to any citizen of 
the Dominion. Other vessels ‘were denied the 
privilege of buying supplies of coal and provi- 
sions in Canadian ports, even when such articles 
were greatly needed, although it was quite as 
much the interest of Canadians to sell as it was 
of Americans to buy. 

The controversy over fishery rights has been 
going on at intervals ever since England recog- 
nized American independence. Under the Treaty 
of Washington, made in 1871, either country had 
full fishery rights in the waters of the other, and 
fish could be imported into either country from 
the other, or brought in by the fishermen of either 
country, free of duty. 

Congress, accepting the view of the fishermen, 
that the free privilege of our markets was too 
high a price to pay for the right of fishing within 
three miles of the Canadian coast,—for without the 
three-mile line all people have a natural and an 
equal right,—gave notice of a wish to terminate 
the treaty, and it came to an end a year or more 
ago. ° 

Since that time American fishing vessels have 
asked and desired nothing from Canada, except 





bors when bad weather or the safety of the vessel 
required it; (2) the privilege of buying fuel and 
provisions when, from any cause, their supplies 
had run out; and (3) the privilege of buying bait, 
which Canadians wished to sell. 

It has seemed to Congress that the treaties of 
the United States with Great Britain secure to 
American fishing vessels, which are licensed to 
trade, all these privileges as rights. It has also 
seemed that the only purpose of Canada in deny- 
ing them was to force this Government to grant 
the admission of Canadian-caught fish free of 
duty in compensation for privileges which are, 
except as to bait, matters of common humanity. 

One thing should be constantly borne in mind 
in relation to this matter. American fishermen 
do not ask or wish for what is known as the in- 


| within three miles of the coast. It pleases both 


(1) the privilege of taking refuge in Canadian har- | call 


Canada, and Great Britain which manages Can- 


seek that privilege, and to offer it in compensation 
for the freedom of the markets of the United 
States. 

In other words, they offer the rights of common 
humanity,—which cost them nothing, but rather 
bring them in money,—and a privilege which 
those to whom it is offered esteem of no value, for 
a right which both they and the United States 
regard as very valuable. As we have said, Con- 
gress and the people of the United States gener- 
ally ascribe to Canada the motive of wishing to 
force this country to its terms, in the very un- 
friendly treatment of American fishing vessels. 

The act to which we referred at the beginning of 
this article authorizes the President, whenever the 
rights secured by treaty are denied to American 
fishing vessels, or whenever such vessels are ‘‘un- 
justly vexed or harrassed” in Canadian ports, to 
deny to Canadian vessels the privileges of Amer- 
ican ports. 

He may also, by proclamation, prohibit the in- 

troduction of fish from Canada on any terms, and 
forbid the importation of other products of the 
Dominion, and of other goods passing through 
Canada. Hitherto the President has not exercised 
any of these powers, and every one will hope that 
the occasion which would force him to employ 
them will not arise. 
Nevertheless, patriotic Americans will regard it 
as a much less evil to dispense with Canadian fish 
than to be driven into making a treaty, or than to 
pay a high price for two things, one of which is 
theirs already, and the other of which they do not 
want. 
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A PICTURE OF MEMORY. 


Beside the bars, beyond the wood, 
Within the mellow twilight gloam, 
How oft, a bare-foot boy, I stood, 
To wait until the cows came home! 4 
—Anon. 
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BISMARCE’S TRAITS. 


In the recently published memoirs of Count 
Von Beust, formerly Chancellor of the Austrian 
Empire, several very striking anecdotes are given 
of Prince Bismarck. ‘They serve so well to illus- 
trate some of the traits of the most eminent of 
German statesmen, that one or two of them may 
be given here. 

On one occasion, Von Beust was staying with 
Bismarck at the famous summer resort of Gas- 
tein. They were talking one day, when Bismarck 
asked his companion, ‘‘What do you do when 
you are angry? I suppose you do not get angry 
as often as I do.” 

Von Beust replied that he got more angry at 
men’s stupidity than at their malignity. 

“Don’t you find it a great relief,” asked Bis- 
marck, ‘‘to smash things when you are in a pas- 
sion? One day I was over there,” pointing to the 
Emperor’s residence opposite, ‘‘and I got into a 
violent rage. On leaving, I shut the door violent- 
ly, and the key remained in my hand. I went 
into a room near by, and threw the key into the 
basin, which broke into a thousand pieces. ‘What 
is the matter ?’ exclaimed one who was by. ‘Are 
you ill ??—‘I was ill,’ I answered, ‘but now I am 
quite well again." 

In talking of the Franco-German war, Bis- 
marck told his companion many interesting things. 
‘“*‘When the truce was coming to an end,” he said, 
“T remarked to M. Thiers that I had listened to 
his eloquence for an hour, and that it must come 
toan end. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘I will no longer talk 
French, but only German.’ 

“Thiers went on talking; I listened patiently, 
and then responded in German. ‘But,’ said Thiers, 
‘I don’t understand a word of German.’ He and 
Favre went up and down wringing their hands in 
despair for half an hour. At last they yielded, 
and did exactly what I wanted. Upon this, I at 
once spoke French again.” 

While Bismarck is not a great orator, his 
speeches are always weighty and impressive, and 
are delivered in a manner to engage the rapt 
attention of his hearers. A witness of his ora- 
tory in the German Reichstag on a recent occa- 
sion, thus describes his rough eloquence : 

‘“‘His colossal form, clad in the dark undress 
uniform of his cuirassier regiment, seems to wax 
taller and broader, expanded by the fierce heat 
that burns in his speech, and flashes in his glance. 
His delivery, usually somewhat indistinct and 
spasmodic, becomes clear and incisive; his voice, 
suddenly ridding itself of its usual huskiness, 
rings out with the metallic resonance of a trumpet 


‘*With one hand, he torments a huge pencil, as 
long as a conductor’s baton; while, now and 
again, with the other, he clutches at the breast of 
his tightly-buttoned tunic, as though half-stified 
by the force and multitude of the words surging 
up in his breast. When he is angered by what he 
regards as senseless or unfair opposition, his heavy 
white mustache bristles with fury, his steely eyes 
blaze with inward fire, and his whole aspect is 
that of an incensed giant, brought to bay by a 
horde of pigmies, whom he utterly despises and 
means to destroy.” 

Bismarck is one of the boldest and most out- 
spoken of men. He never seems to care to hide 
his opinion either of persons or races. He has 
often expressed his opinions freely, for instance, 
about the Russians. 


done with a Russian of the lower class except by 
being rough with him, and he related an incident 
which once happened to him in St. Petersburg. 
Bismarck was walking one day along the street 
in the Russian capital, when a peasant rudely 
pushed up against him. The Prince at once 
knocked the peasant down. The man got up 
from the ground, took off his cap, bowed low and 
humbly, and made the most abject apologies. 
“That is the way to deal with Russians,” said 
Bismarck, in telling the story. 





GOOD-HUMOR. 


Several years ago, the convicts in a large peniten- 
tiary conspired together and made an unsuccessful 
attempt to escape. In the struggle the leader of the 
prisoners and one of the keepers were killed. The 
men were secured, but they remained in a gloomy 
and vindictive temper for months afterwards. 
Stricter discipline was enforced, and then, after 
some time, kindness was tried to conciliate them. 
Their rations improved in quality and several new 
privileges were granted to them; but it was all in 
vain. 

~ “We are sleeping on a volcano,” the warden re- 
ported. ‘They are in a murderous humor.” 

He then recommended the appointment of a certain 
Dan Pickerell as assistant warden, the man who held 
that office being a grim, sarcastic fellow, especially 
disliked by the prisoners. Dan was inexorably firm 
as an officer, but he was a fat, jolly embodiment of 
good-humor. He exacted every jot and tittle of ser- 
vice from the convicts; but, that rendered, he took an 
interest in them, in their rheumatism, their tooth- 
aches, their children, their plans for life after dis- 
charge. 

They were human beings to him, not numbered 
beasts in cages; he was not afraid to joke and laugh 
with them. In two weeks’ time the men were quiet 
and contented. Good-humor had done its work. The 
revolt was over. 

“Good-humor,” says a German writer, “is one 
of the rank and file of human virtues, which we are 
apt to overlook; but it wins more battles in life than 
do a mighty intellect or lofty imagination.” 
Good-humor in a house is like the kitchen-fire, 
whose praises no poet sings. Wit and fancy are the 
Chinese lanterns brought out when we entertain 
strangers; but it is this steady fire, after all, which 
warms and feeds us best. 

There is no stronger power than a merry good- 
humor with which to win our way through life. In 
Esop’s fable, both sun and wind tried to rob a trav- 
eller of his cloak. The more fiercely the wind blew, the 
closer he held it; but the sun’s steady heat made 
him throw it aside, of his own will. 

Oppose enmity, not with windy argument or abuse, 
but with sunny good-temper, if you would conquer it. 


ee 
LIKE A WOMAN. 


Kate was tying up a bundle to go by express. 
“That’s right,” said Ned, who stood by; “tie a 
granny knot. Just like a woman!” 

The parcel was not scientifically made up, but Kate 
had done her best, and her face flushed, as much with 
temper as exertion. 

“T hope it is just like a woman!” she said, indig- 
nantly. ‘Perhaps if you were as polite as some 
women I know, you would have tied it up for me, in- 
stead of making fun!” 

Ned had the grace to be ushamed, and so should 
every boy be who sneeringly uses that phrase. Wo- 
men, being human, do have their weak points, and 
even traits which cordially invite ridicule, but he is 
an unchivalrous knight who calls attention to such 
blemishes. In doing so, however, he usually suc- 
ceeds chiefly in advertising the shallowness of his 
own nature. 

A man was once airing, at a boarding-house table, 
a series of floridly rhetorical innuendoes against 
women. Several gentlemen present attempted to put 
in a remonstrating word, and the ladies who did not 
leave the table sat indignantly regarding the speaker. 

When he at length came toa pause, a lovely matron 
leaned forward and said, in a clear, distinct voice, 
“Mr. Blank, I am very sorry for you.” 

“Why, madam, why?” 

“For your social position. From what you have 
said, one cannot fail to see that you associate only 
with the very lowest class of women.” 

If a man despise women, he will do well to look 
closely into his own heart, to see if it be undefiled; 
but if it still prove impossible for him to honor them, 
let him cover his sneers as he would spots of leprosy, 
for he may be sure the good and great will pass scath- 
ing judgment upon them. 

“Just like a woman!” Like Florence Nightingale, 
Mary Somerville, George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, 
Frances Power Cobbe, and Mary Lyon! 

Truly, the list, even when no farther extended, is a 
goodly one, and we might well relinquish all earthly 
advantages to be included init. But there is evena 
greater comparison: construe the phrase to mean, 
“Just like ourown mothers,” and even the most shal- 
low must cease to scoff. 
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FROM POVERTY TO POWER. 


An English newspaper of a recent date contains an 
anecdote of two poor young barristers, who, about 
thirty years ago, took a set of chambers together in 
London. They resolved to bid their friends to a 
house-warming. The invitations notified that “hot 
muffins and buttered toast will be provided ad libitum, 
but each guest will be expected to bring one pot of 
jam which pot will be left on the premises.” 

The joke succeeded. The feast was a gay one, and 
they started in housekeeping provided with jam 
enough for years to come. 

A few weeks ago the two once poor barristers met 
at the Queen’s table; one is Sir Henry T. Holland, 
the other is Viscount Cross, and both are now Cab- 
inet Ministers. 

A story is told of another poor lawyer, John Scott, 
a coal-dealer’s son, who with his young wife occupied 
chambers in the Middle Temple. One night their 
apartments were burned, and all their little stock of 














shore fishery, that is, the privilege of fishing 


Not long ago, he declared that nothing could be 


furniture was destroyed. Mrs. Scott, in her wrapper 
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and bare feet, stood crying, surrounded by sympathiz- 
ing young barristers. 

“Is all gone, Scott?’’ asked one. 

“Everything!” His wife turned quickly at the 
moment, and her mass of beautiful curls fell loose to 
her knees. “Everything,” he cried, exultantly, “but 
Bessy’s hair!” 

John Scott afterwards became Lord Eldon, and 
carried the Great Seal of England. 

The ascent from obscurity to high position is more 
easy in America than in England, yet it is not a cer- 
tain ascent in any country. Many a learned barrister 
and industrious, energetic man begins life in as hum- 
ble a way as Henry Holland or John Scott, and ends 
it on the same level. He does not achieve fortune or 
power, but he does conquer happiness. This is prom- 
ised to sincere, worthy effort; the other rewards are 
not. 

But the mistake most young men make is in sup 
posing that fortune and power and happiness are 
synonymous. They are not so! 
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MAKING IT PLEASANT. 


Singular as it may seem Russia, though ruled by a 
despot, has always been friendly to the Republic of 
the United States. In our “vealy days,” when we 
were entering the society of nations, and our repre- 
sentatives abroad were snubbed again and again, 
Russia gave us a hearty welcome. 

In England we were tolerated,-we were treated 
as the elder brother was disposed to treat the prodigal 
son. No “fatted calf” was killed for our minister at 
the court of St. James—he was simply endured. 

Mrs. Fremont tells a story which sets forth the 
trials suffered by Mr. Monroe when he was our repre- 
sentative in England. At a state dinner, he found 
himself placed at the foot of the table, between two 
representatives of little German principalities. 

“James Monroe,’ he wrote home, “doesn’t care 
where he eats his dinner, but to find the American 
Minister put at the bottom of the table, between two 
little principalities no bigger than my farm in Albe- 
marle, made me angry.” 

When the usual first toast, “The King!” was given, 
and all rose to drink it, Mr. Monroe was still so angry 
that he put his wine-glass down into the finger-glass, 
with such violence as to splash the water. 

His German neighbors exchanged sarcastic smiles, 
which made hotter the American Minister’s anger. 
The Russian Minister, who sat at the right hand of 
the host, the Prime Minister, took it all im Rising, 
he offered his toast : 

“A health and a welcome to our latest comer, the 
President of the United States!” 

As soon as the toast had been honored, Mr. Mon- 
roe, his anger moderated, arose, thanked the Russian 
Minister, and gave as a toast: 

“The health and prosperity of our friend, the 
Emperor of Russia!” 

The effect of the delicate attention by the Russian 
was to secure, from that time, proper social consider- 
ation for the American Minister. 
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BY RIGHT OF DISCOVERY. 


We have little other ground upon which to base 
our claims to ownership in public or private lands 
than the right of earlier discovery. The same right 
is acknowledged when the use of an invention is se- 
cured to the inventor by letters patent. The recogni- 
tion of this right is useful in stimulating enterprise, 
and in giving a basis upon which to settle disputes in 
regard to property between nations and individuals. 

The certainty of this right has developed an instinct 
of ownership among civilized people. It is to be 
seen very early in children. The attachment which 
they form for pets and playthings is oftener an appre- 
ciation of some worth in the object than parents 
suppose. 

In one aspect, the foundation of selfishness is 
mean and contemptible, but when seen as the spring 
of industry and enterprise, it commands respect. 

An instance is reported of a father who tried to 
rear his children in a mutual regard for one another’s 
interests. He wished them to hold all things in com- 
mon, and thus multiply their means of enjoyment. 
He ordered for his two children two small chairs of 
the same pattern, size and ornamentation. There 
was to be no difference, then there could be no exclu- 
sive ownership in either. 

Soon afterward the chairs became the subject of a 
childish dispute. The father was surprised to hear 
his little boy say to his sister, “This is my chair.” 

‘How do you know that is your chair?” he asked. 
In an instant the little fellow inverted its position, 
and showed the mark of a knot in the wood on the 
under side of the seat. There was no similar knot- 
mark on the other chair. 
This instinct for ownership is a good one if rightly 
directed, for it will lead the child to recognize at once 
the rights of others as well as its own, and enable it 
to become a strictly just and honest person. 


NO “SHORT CUTS.” 


Professional people of all sorts have queer experi- 
ences with persons possessed of aspirations toward 
following a career without the slightest intention of 
studying for it. An incident given by a musicteacher 
furnishes a fair sample of the plans made by shallow 
and ambitious people. 

A fashionably dressed dowager one day sought his 
rooms, and, after making inquiries in regard to his 
terms, volunteered the pompous statement, “Now, 
my daughter has a very remarkable voice.” 

“Tndeed, madam!” 





“Tt has never been cultivated, for she has been too 
busy with the languages and dancing. Now will you 


give her lessons?” 
“T will do my best for her, madam.” 


“Very well. I should like to have her learn some 


Italian and French songs. And please don’t give her 
any of those stupid exercises that most girls spend so 
much time on.” 
“No exercises! I hope I may give her an occa- 
sional scale,” said the musician, somewhat ironically. 
“No; I wanted particularly to speak of that. She 
has no time for that sort of thing. Oblige me by 
omitting it entirely.” 
“Madam,” said the teacher, bowing very low, “I 


utation as an artist is very dear to me, and I cannot | 
allow any one to call herself a pupil of mine who 
does not intend to become a student.” 

The lady stared at him through her eye-glass. 
“Impertinent!’”? she muttered, and swept out, 
doubtless to find some one willing to “coach” her 
daughter in society music. 





the keeping of a promise, may prove to be an in- 
jury to one if he does it with a view to deceive. A 
good story, and one that is right to this point, is told 
of Matthew Harvey, who was a prominent public 
man in New Hampshire fifty years ago. Itis taken 
from the Granite Monthly : 


An impecunious neighbor once called upon Mat- 
thew Harvey for a loan of five dollars. He was very 
particular to make it clear to Mr. Harvey that he 
should certainly return the money on a certain early 
day. His persistency in repeating this promise caused 
Mr. Harvey to hesitate. That a man of such a hope- 
less financial condition could have suddenly arrived 
at that point of perfection in business economy that 
would enable him certainly to pay five dollars at a 
near and specified time, was incredible to Matthew 
Harvey. 

That was a suspicious phase of the request. Still, 
Matthew Harvey did not reveal his suspicion. Neither | 
did he directly refuse to lend the mongy, as many 
others would have done. Withdrawing from the 
room. for a few moments, he marked a five-dollar 
note in such a way that he would know it again, and 
this money he lent to the man. 

True to his word, in a few days the borrower called 
and paid his debt. The lender privately observed 
that it was the original five-dollar bill, but he said 
nothing. He saw clearly what he had before sus- 
pected, that the money had been borrowed and re- 
turned only to establish the credit of the borrower. 

In ashort time the same man appeared again, and 
solicited this time a loan of ten dollars. 

“Mr. ——,”’ said Matthew +4 “you and I are 
square now, and I think we had better remain so. 
ou disappointed me once, and I don’t wish you to 
do so again.” 





PATHETIC, 


In the markets of the East it is the common prac- 
tice for every buyer to assume the part of a “bear,” 
as we should call him in the language of the specula- 
tive markets. Prices are not fixed, but are asked 
with the idea, on the part of the seller, of lowering 
them until the parties can agree. 





A sale is like a double auction, the seller bidding 
downwards, and the buyer bidding upwards until they 
meet upon a common offer. Mr. Rae, in his ‘‘Coun- 
try of the Moors,” has a little pleasant raillery at 
this absurd method of dealing. 

We went one day to buy some Arab paper. The 
merchant was an aged man with a long white beard. 
He had long outlived the term of mortal life, being 
apparently about a hundred and eighteen years old; 
and when he asked us twenty piastres for the paper, 
we said one to another that it would be unworthy to 
offer him less. 

When we gave him the money the old man refused 
it and wanted his paper back. We reminded him that 
he had only asked so much, and said we trusted he 
would let the paper go. 

It was the first time in his long, long life that he 
had received what he had asked. He was quite upset, 
and as we went away the old fellow actually shed 
tears because he had not asked more. 








CENTENARIANS AND OCTOGENARIANS. 


There is said to be a mountain village in one of the 
Eastern States which, having gained a great repute 
for healthfulness, has ‘set up” as a sanitarium, and 
circulars are distributed far and wide setting forth 
the advantages of the place as a health resort. One 
paragraph in the circular reads as follows: 


“Owing to the exceptional salubrity of the climate 
which our town enjoys, we can justly claim that ours 
is the point on the entire —— range where 
the centenarians are more aged than anywhere else.” 
The fact that people one hundred years old are of 
about the same age everywhere seems to have been 
overlooked by these excellent people. Their misuse 
of the word “centenarians,” however, was not quite 
so complete a failure to comprehend the meaning of 
words of that class as that of which a certain excel- 
lent lady in a Massachusetts village was once guilty. 
She was walking along the street one day with a 
young student at a female seminary when the two 
met a venerable gentleman coming down the street. 
“That is Deacon Jones,” said the elder lady. 

“Ah,” said the younger, “I think he must be an 
octogenarian, isn’t he?” 

‘‘Laws, no,” said the other, “he’s a good orthodox 
Congregationalist !” 





WHAT AND WHY. 


It is of interest, and sometimes of value, to know 
the intellectual habits of a successful orator or 
writer. We seldom have so authentic an account of 
a man’s habits as the late Henry Ward Beecher gave 
of the things he read. He said: 


I read for three things: first, to know what the 
world has done in the last twenty-four hours, and is 
about to do to-day; second, for the knowledge which 
I especially want to use in my work; and third, for 
what will bring my mind into a proper mood. 

Among the authors I frequently read are De 
Tocqueville, Matthew Arnold, Madame Guyon, and 
Thomas & Kempis. I gather my knowledge of cur- 
rent thought from books and periodicals, and from 
conversation with men, from whom I get much that 
cannot be learned in any other way. I am a very 
slow reader. 

I never read for style. I should urge reading his- 
tory. My study of Milton has given me a conception 
oll ager and vigor which I otherwise could not have 
had. I got fluency out of Burke very largely, and I 
obtained the sense of adjectives out of Barrow, 
sides the sense of exhaustiveness. 
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NOT A COMMON ONE. 





as he has risen to the rank of city councilman. 


to an academy of high rank, had 
soon after his examination, to ask his father for a 
pocket-knife. 

The old gentleman was that day going to town, and 
undertook the commission. Indeed, so proud was he 
of his boy that he would, no doubt, have agreed with 
equal cheerfulness to the purchase of a white ele- 
phant, could one have been found. 

“I want a jackknife,” he said, entering the store. 

“Yes, sir. What kind?” 

“A jackknife suitable for a school-boy,” said the 
farmer, and added, in a burst of irrepressible pride, 
‘but not a knife for a common school-boy; for an 





shall be obliged to decline your patronage. My rep- 


9 upon the market, purporting to be pure vanilla, but : vy ’ a ie 
DISAPPOINTED. prepared principally from Tonka beans and artifical oon & Propristors, eee a 
Honesty is the best policy, and honesty involves | Vanilline. f 7 ‘ | Heusehespang Gosts: 
perfect consistency. A right action, as, for example, | The National Disp y says of Tonka beans, TABLE DAMASKS, 


Every step upward on the ladder of life brings its 
accompanying social demands. The wife who could 
eat from stone china when her husband was the vil- 
lage store-keeper must have her “gold band” as soon 


A country boy, who had been admitted with honors 
occasion, very 


IMPORTANT 


Housekeepers and Hotel Proprietors 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 





That tired feeling will not trouble you long if you 
take Hood's Sarsaparilla. Sold by druggists. (Ade. | 




























































































CAUTION TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Owing to the increased, and constantly increasing, 
cost of vanilla beans, used in the manufacture of 
extract vanilla, spurious compounds are being thrown 





50 cts., 65 cts., 75 cts., 85 cts. and $1.00, 
TABLE NAPKINS, 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 per dozen. 
TOWELS-—ALL LINEN, 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 per dozen, 
TOWELINGS, 
5 cts., 8 cts., 10 cts., 1234 cts. per yard. 
GLASS TOWELINGS, 
10 cts., 12% cts., 15 cts., 20 cts. per yard. 
BLANKETS, 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 per pair. 
BED SPREADS, 
85 cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 each. 
UTICA SHEETINGS, 
54 6-4 R-4 9-4 10-4 


licts,  i6cts, Acts, Bets, Bets. 
Together with an extensive variety of finer qual- 
ities, including new and elegant designs in fine 
Table Cloths, Napkins, Lunch Cloths, ete., etc. 


“They are usually covered with a crystalline efflores- 
cence of coumarine. Given to dogs, in the dose of | 
from seven to ten grains, this substance produced | 
great, and even fatal, depression; and in man, in the | 
dose of from thirty to sixty grains, it occasioned | 
nausea, giddiness, depression, vomiting, and drowsi- | 
ness.” | 

The Sanitarian says, ‘Cases (of ice-cream poison- 
ing) occurring in New York and Brooklyn, have been 
attributed to the employment of artificially prepared 
vanilline for flavoring, but true vanilla extract was 
not poisonous, as has been shown.”’ 

Many of the spurious compounds, purporting to be 
pure extract of vanilla, are prepared principally from 
Tonka beans. Burnett’s extract of vanilla is pre- 
pared from selected vanilla beans, and is warranted 
entirely free from Tonka or other deleterious sub- 
stances. 

All cooking extracts, such as lemon, vanilla, rose, 
almond, celery, etc., prepared at the laboratory of 
Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston, can be relied upon 
for purity and strength. For upwards of thirty 
years they have been used by the leading hotels and 
the best families throughout the United States, and 
are sold by all first-class grocers and druggists. 

Mrs. Parloa of the Boston School of Cookery says: 
“I have used Burnett’s extracts for years, knowing 
them the best to be found in the market.” 


THE LEGEND OF CEREALINE. 


Stripped the garments from Mondamin, 
Even as Hiawatha taught them.” 








Orders by Mail or Express 


from any part of the country will receive care- 
ful and prompt attention, 


Mention the Youth’s Companion, 


Jas. McCreery & Co., 
Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 

















‘¢’T was the women who in Autumn 
Stripped the yellow husks of harvest, 





To the lovely Minnehaha, 

Hiawatha spake in this wise : 

‘¢Tell me of the Food so wondrous, 
Of this Cerealine you prize so; 

Tell the secrets of the Cook Book.” 
Minnehaha answered, smiling, 

As she mixed the creamy batter : 
‘€O my husband, ’tis a marvel, 
And a food of countless virtues 

Lo, it yields us waffles, muffins, 
Vields us griddle-cakes and puddings ; 
Good to lighten bread and pie-crust, 
Twice as nourishing as oatmeal, 
Thrice as nutritive as buckwheat, 
More nutritious far than rice is, 
Excellent for soup and porridge, 
Far surpassing maccaroni, 

Noodles, vermicelli, sago ; 

Good for breakfast, dinner, supper, 
Good for strong men or the weakly, 
Good for women and papooses.” 
‘*’Tis a blessing to us old folks,” 
Called Nakomis from the wigwam. 





The series of twelve original pictures, illustrating “‘ Hiawatha’s Fasting,” of which the above 
isa small example, will be mailed to any one who will mention where this advertisement was 
seen and enclose atwo-cent stamp for postage to the Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, Indiana, 


“ Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 


ACHROMATIC. 


Why do all good Telescopes contain Achromatic Object Lenses ? 











Academy boy !” 


















WHAT IS AN ACHROMATIC LENS? 


n ae the person who will send us the best answers to the above questions, we will give one of these Achromatic 
‘elescopes. 
Of coarse Webster’s Dictionary will give a good definition of Achromatic, but this you should not copy. We 
wish you to study the subject carefully, and then give us (in your own words) clear and concise answers. 
e@ Telescope we here illustrate has a genuine Achromatic Lens of the finest Paris manufacture. 
The body is covered with Morocco. When extended it is 1644 inches in length. 
The price is only $3, postage paid by us. We give free to each purchaser of this Telescope a pair of elegant 
Sleeve Buttons. The above offer is limited to July Ist. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





Publishers Youth’s Companion. 
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For the Companion, 


WHY BABY WAS QUIET. 


Baby was quiet, as quiet could be, 

And a busy noisy baby is he, 

With his quavers and trills, his pounding and beating, 
His crying and laughing, his drinking and eating, 
His shrill hurrah! though he doesn’t mean that, 

And his quick merry shout when he captures the cat. 
But in one thing, at least, he’s a curious elf, 

And likes, unlike babies, to be by himself; 

So I leave him alone with his home-made toys, 

Such as capture the fancy of three-year-old boys, 
And that baby is happy ‘tis easy to tell, 

For while he is noisy [ know all is well. 


“He's up to mischief,” poor grandma would say, 

If no noise there came from the baby at play, 

“He is still when he’s doing some mischief,” says she, 
“And the worse the mischief, the ys pd he.” 

One day there was silence—he must be awake 

And I knew he had playthings he hardly could break. 


1 listened, while still on my sewing intent, 

For the best of the bright sunny day was now spent, 
“He will soon break out with a laugh or a roar 

Or his fat dimpled cheeks show again at the door.” 

I thought—then I harkened more anxiously. 

But baby was quiet as quiet could be. 


Then softly I stole to nearest sill, 

To see why the baby should now be so still, 
And there, as I stood at the half-closed door, 

1 saw him most busily rubbing the floor, 

Over and over, with brow quite perplexed, 

As if sorely his soul was bewildered and vexed. 


He was trying, poor urchin, with all his small might, 
To rub something out that dazzled his sight; 

But it baffled his skill though he tried it again, 

Like many an head that is older, in vain— 

For I reckon, the wisest the wide world o’er 
Couldn’t rub out the sunshine that lay on the floor. 


Mrs. M. A. DENISON, 
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For the Companion. 


HIS FAITH. 


When a man in danger has done all he can, 
the temper of his soul is shown by the way in 
which he stands and endures. Mere steadiness in 
an emergency is so magnetic that cowering men 
become upright. 

In a terrible storm that swept the Western 
Lakes a year or two ago, a Lake Superior iron 
steamer was stranded upon a rocky reef. The 
passengers, roused at five o’clock in the morning 
by the sharp concussion and grinding noise, 
rushed on deck. 

Suddenly the steamer careened, and lay on her 
side, wedged in among the rocks. The bitter cold 
chilled the passengers to the bone, and the furious 
sea, breaking over the deck, swept off many men 
and women. Shrieks of alarm and groans of de- 
spair were heard above the roar of wind and 
wave. 

One man was calm. Captain Moor moved 
among the frightened passengers, risking his life 
to prevent a panic and to save those thrown down 
by the combing billows. 

With his own hands— many of the crew hay- 
ing been swept away —he stretched a life-line 
from one end of the deck to the other, and showed 
the surviving passengers how to hold on to it, 
encouraging them with the assurance that day- 
light would bring them relief from the shore. 

While he stood looking to see that every one 
grasped the life-line, a huge wave knocked down 
the cabin and washed the ruins over upon the cap- 
tain, crushing him to the deck. 

“IT am lost!” he cried. ‘Good-by—hold on 
to the line!” 

Another wave washed away the dédris, and re- 
leased the captain; but his injuries chained him 
to the deck. Daylight brought not the hoped-for 
relief from the shore. All that day, while the 
storm raged and the waves washed over the 
doomed steamer, the captain spoke cheering words 
to the despairing souls. 

As darkness gathered over the tossing waters, 
he said: ‘‘Friends, let us all pray!” 

He led them in prayer. Throughout that night 
of agony, his voice was heard, putting heart into 
those near him, and imploring help from God. 

At daylight on the second morning relief came. 
Several sailors, who had jumped overboard, had 
succeeded in swimming ashore. A line was 
thrown from the land, and the survivors, after 
forty-eight hours of gazing into the face of death, 
were rescued. 

The passengers received one impression which 
stamped itself upon them even more deeply than 
the memory of their sufferings and fears. It was 
made by the grand courage and sublime faith of 
the captain. 

“But for him,” said a passenger, ‘‘we should all 
have lost hope and in our despair died. We saw 
him prostrate on the deck, wounded and unable 
to rise, yet speaking words of good cheer and 
praying God to save us. We blessed him, and 
kept up a good heart.” 


~+2> 
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REAL UNSELFISHNEsS.—In a New England 
poem which has become one of the classics of the 
school-room, a dear little child ‘‘hates to go 
above” her playmate, and gives as her reason,— 

“Because, you see, I love you.” 

The incident was lately repeated in a class of 
children in China, one of whom was able to 
make the Golden Rule his guide in a trying situ- 
ation. 

The youngest of these children had, by hard 


| study, contrived to keep his place so long that he 
seemed to claim it by right of possession. Grow- 
ing self-confident, he missed a word, which was 
immediately spelled by the boy standing next 
him. The face of the victor expressed the tri- 
| umph he felt, yet he made no move toward taking 
|the place, and when urged to do so, firmly re- 
| fused, saying, ‘No, me not go; me not make Ah 
Fun’s heart solly.” 
| That little act implied great self-denial, yet it 
was done so thoughtfully and kindly that spon- 
| taneously from several lips came the quick re- 
| mark, ‘‘He do all the same as Jesus’ Golden Rule.” 


a. oo 
BRAVERY AND DISPLAY. 


In these days of utility, of plans to get the utmost 
service out of everything, a great deal of the glitter 
| and magnificence of warfare is quite done away with, 
|or reserved for the dress parade and the grand re- 
view. In actual campaigning, the soldiers, and even 
the officers, go into battle wearing fatigue caps and 
| plain blouses, and extremely little in the way of 
| ornament. The example in this direction was largely 
; set in our War of the Rebellion. Though money 
was not spared in that great conflict, no soldiers ever 
fought in plainer garb than did the defenders of the 
Union, unless it may have been those who were their 
antagonists. Stout boots, long, coarse trousers, a 
| woollen shirt and belted blouse, and a low cap—these 
comprised our soldier’s fighting uniform. 


| It was far otherwise in the days when the great 

wars of the early part of this century shook the 
| ground of continental Europe. The soldiers of Napo- 
Fon I. went into battle in their dress uniforms. i 
gorgeous infantry charged the enemy in fantastic 
gaiters with forty buttons, and the Guard wore into 
the fight hats which were decorated with plumes a 
yard long. Every private wore epaulets. But in 
our great war even the officers discarded epaulets, 
| except for the most cere i ions, and re- 
placed them with simple shoulder-straps. 

‘Like a field of ripe wheat,” says a French histo- 
rian, ‘‘waved the long plumes of the Guard when 
they went into battle; and the enemy, recognizing 
at a distance these intrepid plumes, cried, in inde- 
scribable terror, ‘It is the Guard!’ And the battle 
was half won already.” 

During the campaign of 1859 in Italy, the third 
| regiment of the French grenadiers, supported by the 
| Zouaves, were drawn up, facing thirty thousand 
Austrians, during four hours, under a broiling sun. 

They were hardly comfortable, these grenadiers, 
for they were compelled to wear their immense bear- 

| skin shakos every moment of this time, to say noth- 
ing of their heavy braided coats and the knapsacks 
upon their backs. Under the murderous sun some 
of the grenadiers had taken off their shakos. 

General Wimpffen, who commanded the brigade, 
ordered the great hats to be replaced. 

“The grenadiers,”’ he suid, ‘‘fight in their shakos. 
Cost what it may, we must hold our own. And now, 
boys, forward!” 

The grenadiers saved the day at M: 
next day the big bear-skin hats could 
the field of battle by hundreds. 

“One would think there had been a battle of bears 
here,” some one said, with a melancholy smile, in 
passing the scene. 

Several days later, on the plain of Medole, the 
Emperor Napoleon III., riding across the field, found 
| that General Auger, who commanded a battery which 
was the key of the whole engagement, had lost his 
left arm, and that his shoulder had been broken by a 
shot from an Austrian cannon. The general, sur- 
rounded by surgeons, was dying beneath a tree on 
the plain. He was still conscious, although speechless. 

The Emperor, greatly moved, and wishing to con- 
vey some sign to the dying officer that he was raised 
before his death to the rank of general of division, 
for his bravery on the field, unfastened one of his 
own epaulets from his shoulder, and put it into the 
dying man’s hand. The general smiled faintly, pressed 
the epaulet to his lips, and died. 

The Emperor rejoined his staff, with one shoulder 
bare of its epaulet, and the rumor quickly spread 
abroad that he had had the epaulet shot ys 

Even in the war between the French and Germans, 
in 1870, the officers still wore epaulets in the field. 
At the battle of Gravelotte, a squadron of French 
dragoons charged a column of Prussian hussars who 
had taken them in the flank. 

In the violence of the shock, two of the copeting, 
horsemen, both di ted, found th lves cut’o! 
from the rest of the commands. One was a major 
of the German hussars, and the other an adjutant of 
the French dragoons. They faced each other, sabres 
in hand. The major dealt the adjutant a terrific blow. 
The Frenchman parried it, but the German’s weapon 
struck his epaulet, and cut it off; the sabre broke in 
two like a piece of glass. 

The adjutant sprang upon his disarmed enemy, 
and placed the point of his sabre to his throat. 

“Surrender!”’ he cried. ‘You are unarmed.” 

“Kill me,” said the hussar, coolly, dropping his 
broken sword and reaching as if for his revolver. “I 
am not unarmed; I have a revolver.” 

Ya said the Frenchman. ‘There isn’t a shot 
in it!” 

It was true, and the adjutant led his prisoner away. 
It is hard to tell which more to admire: the officer 
who, in order that his fate might be death rather 
than surrender, resorted to a heroic subterfuge, or 
the one who preferred to risk his own life rather 
than strike a disarmed enemy. 
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A PIONEER WOMAN’S EXPLOIT. 


Some years ago there lived on the shores of Lake 
Umbagog, in Maine, a bold and powerful hunter and 
trapper by the name of Stone, who carried on his 
business even to the boundary line of Canada. While 
attempting to cross the lake from Upton Shore, on 
skates, one evening, when the ice was new, he broke 
through the ice, and, after a fearful struggle, was at 
last drowned in shoal water near shore. 


His cries were heard by several persons, but were 
taken for those of a wild beast. After her husband’s 
death Mrs. Stone, who was as fearless as he had been, 
bravely kept on with the hunting and trapping expe- 
ditions to support her large family. 

One day, in company with her oldest son, Squire, 
she crossed the lake to Metalleck’s Point to pick ber- 
ries, as she often did, and took with her a gun and 
some small shot. Soon after landing they met face 
to face a large bear dragging a trap and clog. They 
fled to.a safe distance to consider the matter. 

“What shall we do, mother?” asked the lad. 

“Do?” said the mother, A him, of course!” 

“But how?” inquired the boy. ‘You can’t kill 
him with small shot in a week.” 

Mrs. Stone made no reply but proceeded to kindle 
a fire in the hollow of a large flat rock. When she 
had heated the rock sufficiently she placed a portion 
of her small shot in the hollow. When it was melted 
she took her pipe and filled it with the molten lead 
which soon became a slug. 

But the ing wae too large for the bore of the gun. 
Accordingly she _s it on the rock, and seizing a 
flat stone rolled the missile beneath it till it was re- 
duced to the right size. Then loading her piece they 
approached the bear as near as safety would permit. 
The boy stepped in front and the mother, resting the 
gun on his shoulder, took deliberate aim and fred 
and sent the slug directly to the heart of the beast. 








The bear weighed over three hundred pounds and 
the question was how to get him to the boat. But 
the keen-witted woman was equal to the difficulty. 

Twisting a stout withe, she attached it firmly to the 
bear’s snout, and by means of it he was dragged 7 
short jerks to the boat, then by skids rolled 4nto it 
and rowed home. It was a profitable day’s work, as 
the oil, skin, and the State bounty which was at that 
time paid for killing bears, made it worth more than 
a good cow. 
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For the Companion. 


TO-DAY. 


In an ancient feudal castle, in a battlemented tower, 
Once there lived a little noble with the greatest sway and 
power, 
He was sad, with many vassals; he was grieved with 


searce a foe; 
For he felt a great heart-sorrow for his fellow-creatures’ 


All oe were filled with dreaming, and, in stillness 
0 


ne n: 
He had — of the future, when he’d conquer wrong 
wit 


And the years seemed long and dreary, but still firmer 


rew his plan, 
Till at length his youth had vanished, and the noble was 
aman, 


Then he said: “When I am older, and the wicked know 


my power, 
Iwill hur my vengeance on them from my battlemented 
tower.” 


But, alas for idle dreaming! All his days slipped swiftly 
And he found no time for mercy—but there came a time 
to 


ie. 
Are you dreaming in the night-time of a great and glo- 
rious way 
Little friends, there is no future but beginneth with 
to-day. 
N. T. KINKEAD. 
—_———-—-- ~or -— -—-— - 
R. 


Our Western friends tell us that no New Eng- 
lander in speaking makes a full and proper use of 
this letter. It is one of the peculiarities of his speech, 
and the chief one, by which an Eastern man is de- 
tected almost anywhere beyond New York. For in- 
stance, they affirm that a Bostonian never says ‘four 
o’clock.” The nearest approach he makes to this is 
“foah o’clock.” It may be that slight differences 
have been exaggerated, but if we are guilty to the 
extent our critical friends say we are, yet the origin 
of the abuse can be lawfully charged upon our Eng- 
lish cousins. Their treatment of this letter appears 
from a conversation which Mr. F. 8. Cozzens reports 
between himself and an English tourist : 


“Going up the Rhine, sir?” 

“Rather,” said I, drily (for I hate bores). 

“Aw !”—now the reader must translate for himself 
—‘Forst time ye’ beene h’yar?” 

“Yes,” I answered; “is it your first visit also?” 

“Aw—no! ’beene hea-r pu’foh; sev-wal taimes. 
How fawr ’goin’, sawr?” 

“To Mayence, and no further this evening.” 

“Gaw’ng to Hydl’bug?” 

“T think so.” 

‘‘Hydl’bug’s good business; do it up in couple of 
awhrs. Gaw’ng to Italy?” 

“No” (decidedly no). 

“Gaw’ng to South of Fwance?” 

“Probably.” 

“Wal, ’f ’r not gaw’n’ t’ Italy, and you’r gaw’n’ t’ 
South of Fwance—gaw’n’ to Nims?” 

“To Nismes! what for?” 

“°F yaw’r not gaw’n’ Rhawm it’s good business to 
go * — got a ring thar.” 

iid Dp . 


*“Yas—same’s they got at Raome; good business 
that—do it up in two awhrs; early Christians y’ 
knaw, and wild beasts!” 

“Oh, you mean the Roman amphitheatre at Nismes 
—a sort of miniature Coliseum. 

“Yas, Col’s’m.” 

“No, sir, I am not going to Nismes,”’ another look 
at Ehrenbreitstein and its shuttered wall. 

*“‘Eh’nbreitstein’s business, and that sort o’ 
thing—do ’t in about two awhrs!” 

“I do not intend to “ at Ehrenbreitstein, and, 
therefore, intend to make the best use of my time to 
see the fortress from the river.” 

“Aw—then y’d better oy he Coblanz, and go t’ 
Wisbad’n by th’ rail.” The Rhine, ye knaw, ’s a tire- 
some business, and by gaw’n by land, you escape all 
this sort aw thing.” 

“But I do not wish to escape all this sort of thing 
—I want to see the Rhine.” 

“Aw!” with some expression of surprise. ‘““Gaw’n’ 
to Switz’land?” 


“Yes ” 
“Y’ got Moy for Switz’land?” 
“Moy? I beg your on.” 


“Yas, Moy—Moy; got Moy for Switz’land?” 

‘“*Moy—do you mean money? I hope so.” 

“Good gracious, no! I say Moy.” 

ie — my word, I do not comprehend you.” 

“Moy, sir, Moy!” rapping vehemently on the red 
cover of my guide-book that lay upon the table, “I 
say Moy for Switz’land.” 

“Oh, you mean Murray.” 

“Certainly, sir, didn’t I say Moy?” 


4m 
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THE ORLOFF DIAMOND. 


The wonderful stone which is called, in honor of 
Count Orloff, its first European purchaser, the “Orloff 
diamond,” has had a most extraordinary history, 
which must add something to the value of the stone, 
intrinsically almost fabulous. It was originally the 
eye of an idol in Trichinopoli, in India. It was sto- 
len, according to the accepted account, by a French- 
man, who escaped with it to Persia, where he sold it 
for eight thousand dollars to a Jewish merchant. 


The Jew sold it to an Armenian named Shafras, 
who had travelled in Russia, and conceived the idea 
of taking the diamond to that country and selling it 
to the Empress Catherine for a great sum. Shafras 
paid the Jew fifty thousand dollars for it. 

Having secured the stone, the next question with 
Shafras was how to get it to Russia, or rather how to 
conceal it when he was searched by robbers, as he 
was sure to be on the road. 

The journey was a long and perilous one, and 
thieves abounded everywhere. Shafras thought of 
swallowing the stone when he should be taken by 
the robbers, but was obliged to give that plan up, as 
the diamond was quite too ey in swallow. 

He a long over the culty, and began to 
feel he had an elephant on his hands, when a 
happy thought occurred to him. He procured a s! 
lance, made a cut in the fleshy part of his left leg, 
and thrust the diamond into the wound. He sewed 
up the cut with a needle and a silver wire. It healed, 
leaving the diamond embedded fast in his leg, quite 
out of sight. 

Then he started for Russia. On the way he was 
seized by robbers again and again, and ee 
searched. Being an Armenian, and suspected of 
going to Russia to trade, the thieves marvelled 

atly at finding nothing of value on his person. 
hafras could not refrain from laughing at them 
when they searched him in vain. 

He arrived in Russia at last, and, after extracting 
his diamond, visited the Empress. He was willing 
to sell it for one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, 
but the Empress had not so large an amount availa. 
ble in cash for the purchase, and Shafras preferred to 








o on to Amsterdam, the seat of the diamond-cutting 
ndustry, where he had the stone polished. 

Here Count Orloff, an extremely wealthy Russian, 
saw the diamond, and was filled with a determination 
to secure it for the Russian crown. He did secure it, 
but Shafras exacted from the Empress four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, an annuity of twenty 
thousand dollars, and a title of nobility. He died a 
millionaire. 

The Orloff diamond weighs one hundred and ninety- 
five carats, and is about the size of a pigeon’s egg. 
It is smaller than the Koh-i-Noor, in the possession 
of the ae of England, which weighs three hun- 
dred and sixty-seven carats, and is worth three and a 
half million dollars. 
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“OLD BOOTS.” 


A man sure of his own dignity can afford to over- 
look ‘chaff’; it is only uncertain and youthful 
authority which is incensed when some foot comes 
near treading on the tail of its coat. The following 
incident, showing the easy attitude of a man hedged 
round by an impregnable self-respect, comes from an 
army regiment. 


The commandant was a bluff old dragoon, whose 
idea of discipline, although strict, was by no means 
that of a martinet. Connected with one of the 
troops was a dandified young lieutenant, who, hav- 
ing been graduated at the head of his class at West 
Point, appeared to entertain the notion that he was 
of some importance. 

Whenever he chanced to be placed in authority as 
officer of the day, he invariably involved himself in 
some difficulty. It was his custom to pass unneces- 
sarily in front of the guard-house at least a dozen 
times a day. This necessitated the turning out of 
the guard every time he made his appearance, in 
order to render the customary salute. 

The soldiers cordially hated him, and bestowed 
pape him the sobriquet of “Johnny-come-lately.” 

e was not long in discovering that fact, and, becom- 
ing highly incensed, inaugurated a series of petty 
annoyances to the men, which resulted in the fi 
ment of nearly two-thirds of the lattér in the guard- 
house, to ovat trial by court-martial. 

The commandant was wild at discovering that some 
of the best soldiers in his command were being thus 
persecuted, and summoned the lieutenant. 

“What do you mean, sir?” he roared, “by con- 
fining half my command?” 

“The men are in a state of mutiny,” tremblingly 
replied the lieutenant. “And, besides, their impu- 
dence has reached such a height that they call me 
‘Johnny-come-lately’ to my face.” 

“What!” fairly howled the irate commandant. 
“Ts it for that reason that you have been persecuting 
them? Why, sir, I’ve been, man and boy, over forty 
years in the service, and the name the men best know 
me by is ‘Old Boots.’ Get out of my presence, and 
order every prisoner to be released!” 





AIDING THE MEMORY. 


One of the annoying eccentricities of memory is 
that it grasps what is long past, but will hardly touch 
what happened recently. Aged persons are often 
strong in the memory which recalls the details of 
what happened fifty years before, while they are 
weak in recalling the transactions of yesterday. 


Henry Crabb Robinson, a literary lawyer, whose 
diary, in three large volumes, was published twenty 
years ago, was very interesting in conversation, be- 
cause he remembered so many anecdotes of notable 

rsons. But he never could remember the names ot 

is contemporaries, and was forced to resort to in- 
genious devices to elude the defect. 

He was once engaged to dine with Mr. Wansey, at 
a village a few miles from London. When he arrived 
at the pine. he had forgotten the gentleman’s name. 
After half-an-hour’s worry, he happened to think that 
the gentleman was an Unitarian, and that there was 
another Unitarian gentleman living in that village, 
with whom he had a i acquaintance. 

Calling on him, he said, ‘‘I have taken the liberty 
to call on you in order to know where I am to dine. 
The truth is, I have accepted an invitation to dine 
with a gentleman, arecent acquaintance, whose name 
I have forgotten; but you can tell me, for he is a 
Unitarian, and the Unitarians are very few here.” 

In conversing with his guests, he was always in 
difficulty as to some person’s name or other; but he 
had ay oy descriptions which he expected his guests 
to apply to the individual. When he wished to speak 
of the poet Clough, he would say, “That admirable 
and accomplished man. You know whom I mean— 
the one who never says anything.” 

“That great friend of yours that has been in Ger- 
many—that most accomplished and interesting person 
—that most able and excellent young man—whom I 
sometimes like, and sometimes hate,’ was another 
formula for recalling a forgotten name. 
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FIGHTING FISH. 


Unlike human beings, animals are usually made 
more beautiful by fits of anger. The operations of 
flushing and swelling with rage are not conducive to 
loveliness in men and women, but the personal ap- 
pearance of “little folks in feathers and fur” is really 
improved by it. 


The more angry a mandrill becomes, the more vivid 
are his cheeks, and when frilled lizards and flying 
dragons are annoyed, they immediately assume a 
most brilliant aspect of rage. To take an example 
nearer home, every one knows how imposing a turkey 
is when, with feathers spread and wattles swollen, 
he resents any slight upon his personal dignity. 

There is a hot-tempered little fish, knows as Betta 
gugnaz, and kept as a sort of domestic Ret by the 
Siamese, to display its prowess for the Mongolian 
amusement. 

When in a state of its dull colors present no 
remarkable sight, but if two be brought together, or 
if one sees its own image in a looking-glass, the little 
creature becomes suddenly excited, the raised fins and 
the whole body shine with metallic colors of dazzling 
beauty, while the projected gill membrane, —— 
like a black frill round the throat, adds something o 
grotesqueness to the pape appearance. In this 
state, it darts at its real or reflected antagonist. 

The Siamese keep these fishes in globes like gold- 
fish, and the Malays often stake large sums, or even 
the freedom of themselves and their families, on the 
prowess of a particular Betta. 


“ATE SMALL CHILDURN.” 


The following touching petition, written by the 
applicant herself, is said to have been recently circu- 
lated for signatures in a country village in a sparsely 
settled country district: 


Too His Excelency an honer 
Mister Cleevland Esquire, Presd’t of 
The Younited Stats 

DEERE Sir.—We the cityzen residents of —— 
Crick post-offis do umbly pray an petishun you to put 
Mrs. —— in as post-master of this town. 

She has a good karakter and ate small childurn. 

She is also a widder, an pore but hily ~ yo 
an we do sirtify an’ say that we think she is fooly 
kompetent to purform the dooties of the same. 

It wood be a reel chairity fer her to git the place, 
if the selery aint but 12$ a yeer, an fur this we do 
ever pray. 

Her husban was a demokrat, but hee is ded. He 
wood hav dun good work at the poles las fall it he 
had been there. 
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For the Companion. 
CHERRY. 


When Trudie Prescott was nine years old, Aunt 
Helen sent her the dearest birthday gift you could 
think of, all the way from Boston. It was a 
canary bird, as yellow as gold, in a pretty brass 


“Oh! Oh!” cried Trudie, jumping up and down 
in her great delight. ‘“‘Oh, isn’t he sweet, mamma ? 
Oh, isn’t he just as cunning as he can be? I’m 
going to name him Cherry. Won’t that be a nice 
name, mamma ?” 

“I think it will,” Mrs. Prescott answered, shar- 
ing, in a measure, her little daughter’s happiness. 
‘You must be sure and take good care of him, 
dear.” 

“Oh, I guess I will!” said Trudie, putting her 
lips close to the cage. ‘“The cunning thing!” 

“And always when you give him fresh seed 
and water,” went on mamma, smiling, ‘‘be sure 
and remember to pull down the slides that hold 
the dishes in, or he may get away.” 

“Of course I will!’”’ answered Trudie, very 
earnestly. ‘“Why, mamma, how can I forget ?” 

Mamma smiled, with a little sigh. Trudie was 
apt to forget, she knew, though she hoped the | 
little girl was outgrow- 
ing this failing. ‘Pere 
haps it will help her— 
having her bird to take 
care of,” she thought. 

And so it really seemed 
to. Every morning Tru- 
die took down Cherry’s 
cage, and put in fresh 
paper and gravel, and 
cleaned and filled the 
seed and water dishes, 
remembering each time 
to pull down the slides, 
just as mamma had told 
her. And after a time 
mamma forgot to watch 
her, as at first, to see that 
this was done. 

“Trudie is really out- 
growing her heedless- 
ness,” she said to grand- 
ma one cay. ‘She is 
getting to be a real trust- 
worthy little womun.’* 

Dear old grandma’s 
eyes glistened ; she liked 
so well io hear Trudie 
praised. And when the 
littie gicl fluttereu into 
the kitchen a few min- 
utes later, to know if she 
might spend the day 
with Mamie Allen, and 
godown in Piney Hollow 
hunting May - flowers 
grandma said, kissing 
Trudie as she said it, 

“T’d let her go, daughter. I’d like to have some 
May-flowers myself.” 

So Trudie went, and it was more than five 
o’clock when she came home, with her little bas- 
ket full of the lovely, fragrant pink-and-white 
blossoms, tired and talkative, and so hungry that 
she didn’t know what to do. 

Next morning, right away after breakfast, she 
‘ook down Cherry’s cage. He acted queerly, she 
thought. ‘Che-e-ep! che-eep! che-ep!”” he kept 
saying. ‘Trudie puckered up her lips and tried to 
whistle to him. 

‘“What’s the matter, Cherry, Cherry?” she 
sang. ‘What’s”——and then her face turned 
rosy-red. 

‘“‘What is the trouble, dear?” mamma asked, 
though she was afraid she knew. 

Trudie hesitated, and hung her head. She hated 
dreadfully to confess, but she was really a truth- 
ful little girl. 

“I—I forgot to give Cherry his seed and water 
yesterday, mamma,” she answered, in a low 
voice; “but I’ll hurry and give him a lot now, to 
make up.” 

Mamma sighed, as she went into the next room. 
She didn’t say a word of blame, but Trudie heard 
the sigh. 

“T never will forget again,” thought she, hurry- 
ing out after some fresh water. “Oh, dear, I never 
will!” 

But, alas! in her haste, Trudie must have for- 
gotten to pull down the slide, though she never 
could quite believe it; for when she came back, not 
half a minute later, the pretty brass cage was 
empty, and Cherry was singing his first free song 
in the maple boughs outside the open window. Oh, 
dear! Trudie stood for an instant, as if turned to 
stone, her heart fluttering wildly. Then she ran 
out of doors. She couldn’t see Cherry, but she 

knew his song. 
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me!” for just then away flew Cherry, like a flash 
of golden sunshine, from the topmost branch of 
the maple-tree to Mr. Sumner’s orchard across the 
road. 

The apple-trees were all in blossom, and Cherry 
sang as he flew. Poor little Trudie ran after him, 
as fast as she could, but the truant would not let 
her get very near him. As soon as she would 
begin creeping up softly to the tree in which he 
was perched, away the yellow wings would float 
again. She lost sight of him, at last, altogether, 
and then she sat down under an apple-tree and 
cried as if her heart must break. 

She was crying still when she heard mamma 
calling, ‘‘Trudie, Trudie.” Then she got up, and 
went slowly through the orchard, home, though 
she dreaded to, nobody could say how much. 
When she had almost reached the piazza, she saw 
Cherry’s gilded cage swinging among the vines, 
where she always hung it in the morning to give 
him a little outing. Poor Trudie! the sight of it 
brought the tears afresh, so thick and fast that it 
was as much as ever she could see mamma, stand- 
ing in the door-way. Oh, dear! dear! 

But just at that minute, from the cage almost 
over her head, burst forth Cherry’s song—Cherry’s 
own merry song! 

‘‘Why—why—what”— began Trudie, all in a 
flutter with amazement and joy, ““O mamma, how 
did you catch him? O mamma!” 

“T didn’t catch him at all,” answered mamma. 
“*T remembered that he had had no breakfast, and 
so I hung the cage out, and he came back to it. 
Trudie, don’t you think you will try and be more 
careful ?” 

“Yes, mamma, I will,” the little girl answered, 
earnestly. “‘But—O mamma! wasn’t he a darling 
to come back ?” 
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‘He was very hungry, you know, dear,” mam- | 
ma said. 

“Yes,” Trudie admitted; ‘“‘sbut—O mamma, it 
was real lucky that I did forget to give him his 
seed yesterday, wasn’t it? ’cause if I hadn’t he | 
wouldn’t have been so hungry, and then he| 
wouldn’t have come back.” | 

Mamma couldn’t help smiling a little at this 
queer reasoning. 

“The best way is not to forget at all,’’ said she. 

Yes’m,” said Trudie. And mamma was sure 
she meant it. 

——___+o>+-_-_-__——_ 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little three-year-old Harry loves to gather flow- 
ers, 80 one day, while his Aunt Ellen was there 
on a visit, he brought in some ‘‘Sweet Williams” 
and held them up to her, saying, ‘‘Aunty, I 
couldn’t find only two Uncle Williams.” 


Last summer, for five whole days, it did noth- 
ing but rain, rain, rain, until everybody in the 
house was tired of it, and cross as cross could be. 

“T never saw such dreadful weather,” grumbled 
Bertie’s Aunt Bertha. . 

Next morning, however, the sun shone. Bertie 
ran to the window. ‘“O Aunt Bertha!’ he cried, 
“isn’t you glad? The weather has all gone 
away.” 


Her mother was sowing some seeds, and tried 
to explain to Maggie how they were put into the 
ground little seeds and came up plants. 

“Oh, yes!” she said, her face brightening. 
“They go to bed babies, and get up growed 
people!” 

Little Helen E——, aged five years, while visit- 
ing a farm, was asked to pick up a large egg- | 
plant from which the young farmer had mischiey- 
ously removed the stem. She tried several times, 
but her chubby hands continually slipped off the 
smooth surface. At last she straightened up, | 
with a sigh, and said, ‘I can’t lift it, ’cause the 
how-you-pick-it-up is gone.” 








For the Companion. 


HIDDEN. 


Any one seen a mouse run by, 

A wee, little, gray one, awfully spry? 

I chased him out of the pantry there, 
And away he went, I don’t know where. 
I thought he ran into this old shoe, 
Smells like a mouse, I think, don’t you? 
My! when he saw me didn’t he run! 

I right after him. Oh! what fun! 


For the Companion. 
AUNTIE LU’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


Folks do not often cry over a birthday present, 
but Auntie Lu did this year. 

She had a dreadful fever and lost nearly all of 
her beautiful hair; so that her head looked more 
like an old woman’s than like our pretty Auntie 
Lu’s. 

Baby Lu’s hair was just the color of auntie’s, 
only it curled in tight rings all over her head, and 
only the day before auntie said to her, “I should 
think you might give auntie half of your pretty 
curls, baby. You would have enough left then.” 

“Does you really want ’em, Auntie Lu?” she 
asked, her blue eyes opened wide in astonish- 
ment. 

“Of course I do, midget. I’d give five dollars 
for as much hair as half of your curls would 
make—if I had it on my own head,” laughed 
auntie. 

The next morning, as Auntie Lu was brushing 
her thin hair before the mirror, the door opened 
and in came Baby Lu, with a bunch of brown, 
silken hair in her hands, tears in her blue eyes, 
and pitiful, trembling lips. 

‘‘Here’s dest half, near’s I could get ’em, Auntie 





“Cherry, Cherry,” she called, softly, her voice 
trembling a good deal; **O Cherry, come! Oh, dear 


Lu. An’, an’ mamma says that I look frightened. 
| Does I?” 


Mother says I’m awfully slow, 
She’s mistaken, guess I know. 

I could catch mice, you would see, 
But they don’t come near to me. 


They are quiet ’till I’m asleep 

Then around corners, slyly peep. 
Wouldn’t that poor little mouse feel blue, 
If he had hid in this old shoe? 


JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. 


—~o>——_——_ 


Sure enough! On one side of the baby’s head 
was a mass of tangled curls, but on the other the 
bare skin showed in many places through the 
ragged wisps of brown. Baby Lu had divided! 

“She thought you meant it, Lu,” said mam- 
ma, half-laughing and half-crying, from the door- 
way. “I found her just as she had finished, and 
nearly broke her heart by telling her that she 
looked frightful. All that we can do now is to 
have the barber trim it all alike. You must have 
it made into some sort of a head-dress, Lu. No 
one else can use it; and, really, you must not re- 
fuse after her sacrifice.” 

And it was a sacrifice, for Baby Lu was proud 
of her pretty brown curls. But would you be- 
lieve it? Auntie hugged and cuddled and cried 
over that baby a long time before she would take 
it. 

And this is where she got that ‘real curly hair’ 
that every one admired so much, long before her 
own came out in soft, silken ringlets. £. H. 8. 


—————~9>—____—— 
His father had heen telling Rob how the cater- 
pillars had been preying on his fruit trees. 


One morning soon after, the little fellow came 
running in, almost breathless, crying,— 





‘Do, papa, come and see the ‘pater-killers’ 
hangin’ their hammocks in your new plum-trees !” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
CHARADE. 


rst oft runs under my third. 
y third oft runs over my jirst. 
My second may name you the “city of shoes.” 
What’s my whole? You can guess at the worst. 


Tis a tie that two cities unites, 
Yet leaves them each perfectly free. 

Its strength to endure was first tested and proved, 
On the twenty-fourth May, ’83. 


2. 
ENIGMA. 


My first you may see three times in the Wild 
West Show; the Indians possess two of my second; 
the State of Mississppi abounds in my third; Barnum’s 
circus has two of my fourth; my fifth forms fully 
one-half of the State of Ohio; Indiana holds a fair 
proportion of my sixth; Massachusetts would be a 
much smaller State without my seventh; twenty-two 
of the States contain my eighth; my ninth is en 8 
to be seen in the Rocky Mountains. 

y whole is a State which was admitted to the 
Union in May, 1848. 
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3. 
OMISSIONS. 
1a* sg * Nn * 8 17 
PZRB*r FLyes 
*o3s1* 1 WE * 
F* bBE4mumh8 * N 
a we oe ee a 
I1*pBpcoéoi*s 
*aBv.F t.7v ® 
HlipdD* E* O08s:s8 
wu*TrT*nNn* AQ 


Letters are to take the places of numbers and stars, 
to make complete words for each line. Then if the 
letters are read diagonally—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, you 
will have the name of a modern city, settled on May 
12, 1607. And if read diagonally—10, 11, 12, 13, 5, 14, 15, 
16, 17, you will have the name of an ancient city, 
taken May 23, 63 B. C. CYRIL DEANE, 


4. 
BROKEN WORDS. 


(Example.— Separate an article for the dinner 
table, and make part of a hat and a relative. Ans. 
Napkin—nap, kin.) 


1. Separate in a lower 
place, and make acunning 
device and a pronoun. 

2. A squadron,and make 
an inlet of water from the 
sea and a feminine name. 

3. A cold infusion of tar 
in a certain liquid used 
as medicine, and make a 
sailor and the ocean. 

4. Knowledge of facts 
and events, and make a 
pronoun and an advocate 

for royal power. 

5. A bowman, and make 
part of a circle and a pro- 
noun. 

6. The name of a cele- 
brated French general, 
and make a short sleep 
and a peculiar liquid ob- 
tained by the distillation 
of oleic aci:l and lime. 

7. Growing better, and 
make a puny devil and 
wandering. 

8. Seriousness, and make 
a part of the head and a 
home for birds. 

9. Any memorial or re- 
lation, and make part of 
the body and the conclu- 
sion. 


The first letters of the 
divided words, read down, will give the first and last 
name of a distinguished American author, who died 
on May 20, 1864. F. S. F. 

5. 
ANAGRAMS, 


, (Omissions formed from words omitted in ninth 
ine.) 

Come, dear, let me show you a silvery f * * * * * * *, 
*Tis deep in the grove at the foot of the m * * * ****, 
While others the size of their baskets are * * * * * * 
With wind-flowers and columbines, we’ll not be * ** * 


g: 

But we'll speed through the grove, my dear little 
daughter, 

And gather pale flowerets that droop o’er the w* * **. 

And when we reach home, and our wreaths we are 
—— 

I'll tell the old tale of a youth’s sad * * * * * * * g; 

And how he was changed to the ****?* ##** *#*#**, 

But now we must haste, lest our party should m *** 
oe, SALEM. 


Conundrums. 


When is the tide like a watch that has lost time? 
When it is (s)low. 

If a baby in its cradle could speak, what geological 
information would it be likely to give? This rock is 
nice (gneiss). 

What trifling gift might be worthy a queen’s accept- 
ance? A dime and pin (diamond pin). 

Why are there more flowers in June than in May? 
brings some, but June brings summer. 

hat is the difference between a farmer scattering 

ain broadcast, and a seamstress in the next street? 

he farmer sows corn around, and the seamstress 
sews around the corner. : 

Why is a drunkard like a grocer who counts only 
fifteen ounces to the pound? They both need to mend 
their ways (weighs). 

hat serves equally well to bring water, and to 
carry it off? A good (d)rain. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Buttercup. 


2. SOCcCRATIC 
CANNABIS 
COVENTRY 
STRANGER 
CALOCINs D 
STA FFMAN 
ASTONISH 


—SAVANNAH, ATLANTIC. 
3. West, well, arose, tell, Festival of Flowers. 





Charade—(1) Floral (2) Games (3) of (4) Toulouse, 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 

theck, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 

WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. 

Renewals.—Tliree weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

i ti —R that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 











For the Companion. 
SPEECH-DERANGEMENT. 


There are several forms of speech-derangement, 
caused by a paralysis of a portion of the brain—the 
speech centres. They are known by the general term 
aphasia, which means simply speechlessness. The 
Medical Record has an interesting paper on the sub- 
ject, to which we would refer those who care to study 
the scientific explanation of the matter. We give 
some of the prominent facts: 

There are three forms of aphasia: (1) the sensory, 
in which the printed words are clear enough to the 
eye, but convey no impression to the brain; (2) the 
motor, in which the patient can read and understand 
the printed words, but cannot utter them, uttering 
instead unintelligible sounds; (3) the sensory and 
the motor variously mixed. 

The following case illustrates the first form. A 
cultivated woman, being taken with a severe pain 
above the left temple, was surprised next morning to 
find herself unable to read a word, although she 
plainly saw the letters and words, and every object in 
her room. The largest letters, the heading of the 
daily paper, were as unrecognizable as the smallest. 
In about two weeks she began to recover, and could 
read again with tolerable facility in about three 
months. This was a case of word-blindness. 

A somewhat similar case of word-deafness is re- 
ported. A well-educated gentleman, who fully un- 
derstood what he read, was nevertheless able to utter 
only gibberish. Thus the sentence, ‘‘The Odessa line 
is again working properly,” he read, ‘‘The assoil lens 
a puff piff miss corres povety.” 

The second, or motor aphasia, is the more com- 
mon form. In this the person may fully understand 
all that is said to him, and yet be unable to speak or 
write the word he wishes to; and even if he seeks to 
express his meaning by gestures, he makes the wrong 
movements. 

In the mixed forms, the patient, in some cases, 
cannot speak the words, and yet can write them; in 
others, he can write, and yet is unable to read his 
own writing. The power of speech is, in general, 
however, left unimpaired. 

Allied to aphasia is so-called paraphasia. In this 
disorder, the patient, thinking to use a particular 
word, uses one not having the slightest resemblance 
to it. Sometimes he loses a whole class of words, 
most commonly nouns, and is forced to supply their 
place by a description, as “what one cuts with,” 
for “scissors,” or for “window,” “what one sees 
through.” 

—_——_ ~~ 
ARCTURUS. 


We have already described the large equilateral 
triangle, with starry points, consisting of Spica, Arec- 
turus, and Denebola, that may now be traced in the 
eastern sky in the early evening, possessing at pres- 
ent a special interest on account of the proximity of 
the planet Jupiter. 

Spica, the bright star on the west of Jupiter, cannot 
be mistaken, and Arcturus, thirty degrees north of 
Jupiter, is as easily recognized. It is larger and 
brighter than Spica, and shines with a reddish-yellow 
tint resembling the planet Mars. 

Arcturus, “fairest of the stars,” is a noble object, 
and an important one for those who would fix in the 


“memory the names and positions of the principal 


stars. The fixed stars, unlike the planets, never 
change their places in regard to each other. As the 
seasons come round, the same stars reappear in the 
sky in the same places, surrounded by the same com. 
panions. Towards the last of April, Arcturus rose 
about sunset, and, rising four minutes earlier every 
night, continues to be visible until in September it 
is seen low in the northeast as soon as daylight fades. 

Arcturus is the leading brilliant of the constella- 
tion Bodtes, or the Bear-driver, who is represented 
on celestial maps as chasing the Great Bear around 
the pole. Some astronomers give it the second place 
for size and brilliancy among the northern stars, 
making Sirius its only superior. 

The telescope resolves it into a double star with a 
pale lilac companion. It has been seen, twenty-four 
qainutes before sunset, with the naked eye. It is ap- 





proaching the earth with a velocity of fifty-five miles 
asecond. Its distance has been roughly estimated, 
and it is found that light with its amazing swiftness 
is twenty-five years in coming from this star to our 
little planet. How far beyond the power of the 
human mind to estimate must be its dimensions, its 
inconceivable velocity! 

The most interesting event in the history of this 
radiant star occurred in the autumn of 1858, when 
Donati’s comet, one of the most magnificent of mod- 
ern times, spread out its feather-like train in the 
western sky. On October 5th, at the distance of only 
twenty minutes of arc from the nucleus of the comet, 
Arcturus, enveloped in the gossamer veil, shone with 
undiminished lustre. 


——— 


THE RAT WAS SAVED. 


Old feuds are often forgotten in times of common 
danger. Bitter foes, of long standing, become friends 
in an instant, and work together for the common 
good. The following incident, though it occurred 
between man and a dumb animal, serves as a pretty 
illustration : 


At one time a Cornish vessel was infested by rats, 
but in one way and another the crew had succeeded 
in destroying or driving off most of the creatures. 
There was one sly fellow, however, which had taken 
up its abode in the vicinity of the pen cabin, and 
pt te cunning enough to evade all traps and other 

evices for his destruction. 

One experience had proved enough for him, for he 
had left his tail in a trap, it was supposed, as he was 
minus that member. 

This rat with the stub tail Sounety came out into 
the small cabin at night, and ransacked about, helping 
himself to any fruit or dainties that chanced to 
there. The captain now and then saw him, and 
more than once attempted his destruction by flinging 
his boots, or anything else which came to hand, at 
him. But the little fellow never was hit. 

Of late the rat had been getting unusually bold. 
Twice he had spent the night, or a part of it, on the 
foot of the captain’s bed, scudding to his hole when 
= dawned and his host moved. 

he captain might have made friends with the 
saucy intruder, but for his thievish propensities. 
Thus matters stood, when there came up 2 terrible 


storm, and the vessel was wrecked. The tain was 
the last to leave the ship, and as he dro into the 
life-boat, a rat ran along the rope and laid hold of 


his collar. The captain turned, and there was the 
stub-tailed rat clinging to him. 

“Poor fellow!” said the captain. ‘You are making 
an effort for dear life like myself. Come along.” 

The rat seemed to have lost all his former distrust, 
and submitted to being held in the captain’s hands 
for a time, and then nestled contentedly on his shoul- 
der till they reached the shore. The captain then put 
him safely down near an old warehouse, glad to have 
saved the life of his former troublesome foe. 


a 
EXPLAINED. 


A teacher of an Indian school declares that the 
descendants of Lo are gifted with logical minds. 
Negroes, as a race, are not. They are quick in grasp- 
ing facts, but they seldom think of putting one truth 
beside another, for the purpose of making a compari- 
son or drawing a conclusion. 


“One of my Indian boys,” says this teacher, “asked 
the meaning of ‘miss.’ 

“*To miss,’ said I, ‘is the same thing as to fail. 
You shoot at a bird or at a mark, and do not hit it 
you missit. You go to a tailor for a coat, and yc 
coat fits badly; it is a misfit. You hope to enter: 
middle class next year, but you cannot pass the e. 
aminations, and so you miss the promotion.’ 

“His face wore a puzzled air and he shook his head. 

“ ‘Then,’ said I, ‘there is another meaning of the 
word. We call a married lady madam, but an un- 
married lady miss.’ 

“His face brightened; he smiled and nodded. 

**Ah, I see,’ he said, ‘she has missed her man!’ ” 





_ -—~+>- 
JUST GRANDPA. 


Little Ruth was so fortunate as to have a grandpa 
and a great-grandpa. The great-grandfather lived at 
a distance, and when he one day appeared, to make 
his first visit since her babyhood, she was greatly 
puzzled by the repetition of titles. 

“He is your grandpa, you know,” said mamma. 

“But I’ve got a grandpa!” 

“Oh, well, this is your great-grandpa.” 

“Must I call him so?” 

“Yes, if it isn’t too long.” 

“And what shall I call my other one?” 

“Oh, he’s just ‘grandpa.’” 

The little brain took in the explanation, but evi- 
dently drew its own conclusions, for ever after Ruth 
gravely distinguished her two oldest relatives by the 
titles “Great-grandpa” and “Just grandpa.” 


——_q—___—_ 
DISELECTED. 


People are sometimes anxious to state things very 
delicately. An old colored man named Sam had been 
absent from his native town for several weeks, and on 
his return hastened to pay his respects to a colored 
member of the State Legislature. 


“I congratulate you, Brudder Jones, on yer suc- 
cess.” 


sg ess you air a little mite too previous.” 

“Why, Brudder Jones, I was informed dat you was 
re-elected.” 

“Dat am a mistake; I regret ter say, on de contrary, 
Sam’l, I’se been es ‘iselected !” 

To be “seriously diselected” is the fate of a good 
many candidates. 

—_— >. 
WHY SHE LIVED THERE. 


An Irish landlady, who had a remarkable faculty 
for boring her boarders, frequently entertained them 
with accounts of her “Jtalian ancestors,” when the 
weather was cold and the butter strong. 


One of her favorite expressions was ‘‘Me aunt, Mrs. 
O'Flaherty, used to pay twinty dollars a mont’ more 
for a room so that she could have a view of the 
Vesuvius Mountains!” . 

“I know what she did that for,” said an old man 
who was hovering over the register, shawled like a 
mummy; “her landlady let the fire go out in the fur- 
nace, and the fire, smoke and lava of Vesuvius was 
the only thing that could affect her imagination!” 


—_——_—¢——___. 
A GREAT FEAT. 


An unsophisticated man stood watching a perform- 
ance on a trombone. Suddenly seizing a companion’s 
arm, he cried, excitedly : 


“Fur the good lands’ sake, Lige, look thar!” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Lige. 

“Look thar! He done it again.” 

“Done what?” 

“Why, crowded more’n half that horn into his 
mouth. Did you see that? Well, if that don’t beat 
the world!” —Zzchange. 





The Ice Cream season has arrived. Buy the White 
Mountain Freezer and make your own Cream. [Ada 





For economy and strength Hood’s Sarsaparills 


is unequalled. 100 doses one dollar. [4Ade. 
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Burnett’s E of J ica Ginger, an ap- 





proved tonic for indigestion and pains in the stomach, 
dyspepsia and flatulency, and a valuable remedy for 
colic, cholera morbus, colds, chills and diarrhea. This 
Essence of Jamaica Ginger is a stimulant, acting gently 
on the stomach, warming and soothing the whole system. 
JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston, manufacturers and 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
the world. Pleasant totaste. 25c., 

he SE 50c., and #1. Ask your Druggist 
for it and keep in readiness. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 25c. 
German Corn Remover, 25c,, kills corns and bunions. 
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You Dirty Boy: 


The best for the Complexion. 


. “A balm for the Skin.” 


The most economical; . . . it wears to thinness of a wafer. 
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CcCOOD BLOOD 


Makes the complexion fair and the 


Bright, and gives the freshness 


of MAY to the countenance of De- 
cember. Better, therefore, than paint 
and powder, is 
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‘ Blood-purifier ever discovered. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


the best and most reliable 


! 


Mrs. 8S. H. Pray, E. Boston, Mass., 
certifies: ‘‘I have used Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla as a Spring Medicine and puri- 
fier of the blood, with great benefit, 
and would not willingly be without it.” 

Lizz1z Conners, 150 First St., Cen- 
tralville, Lowell, Mass., writes: ‘* This 
certifies that my health broke down, 
and my skin became rough and dis- 


colored. The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla caused my skin to resume its natural 
complexion, and restored me to perfect health.” 

““T was troubled for a long time, with a humor, which appeared on my face in 
ugly pimples and blotches. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me.”— CHAR.Es H. SmitTH, 


North Craftsbury, Vt. 
“As a Blood-purifier, Ayer’s Sars 


aparilla is, beyond comparison, superior 


to all other medicines.”— Rev. A. H. Hacer, Lawrence, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sa 


rsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. S 


ix bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE SEA-BAT. 


“Take my glass, and tell me what you see off 
yonder,” said my companion, a fisherman of the 
Gulf of California. 

I took the glass, and, pointing it in the direction 
indicated, saw on the almost calm surface a pecu- 
liar wave, tidal in its appearance, about twelve 
inches high, moving, round and round in a slow, 
regular way that seemed very mysterious. 

For several minutes I followed it, and during 
that time it had passed half around quite a large 
circle, and was evidently caused by some extremely 
large marine form swimming at or near the surface. 
Iran over in my mind the animals that might pro- 
duce such a mathematical wave. 

A large shark would hardly make it, as its 
course, when in search of prey, is erratic, and at 
other times generally in a straight line. It might 
be a whale; but one of these mammals probably 
would have risen to blow. Possibly, I thought, 
it was occasioned by sea-lions, as, in capturing 
their prey, two or more will surround a school of 
fish, swimming about them in gradually decreas- 
ing circles; one occasionally diving into the af- 
frighted throng to seize its share, while the others 
continue to circle about, preventing the victims 
from escaping, and finally closing in upon them. 

While engaged in such a chase, the sea-lion 
almost invariably raises its head above water; 
and the only animal that I could remember having 
seen produce such a continuous wave was the 
great vampire fish, or giant ray, of Eastern tropi- 
cal and sub-tropical waters. 

I had always noticed, however, that this fish in 
turning, when near the surface, thrust the point of 
its huge pectoral fin above it; so I was about to 
express my inability to determine the identity of 
the unseen swimmer, when suddenly a wave 
seemed to break, a mass of silvery foam flashed 
upon the blue waters of the gulf, and for a second 
a jet-black, pointed object waved in the air, then 
disappeared. 

“A big ray,” I suggested, lowering the glass. 
“You are right,’ replied the fisherman; ‘you 
have seen them before? Here we value them for 
their oil, and if you will remain by the boat, I will 
get my crew, and, perhaps, we can get the start, as 
no one else has seen it yet.” 

An opportunity to vary the monotony of life at 
the little fishing hamlet was not to be missed, and 
I gladly volunteered my services. My friend soon 
returned with five lusty fellows, and, with a rush, 
the whale-boat, that was lying ready upon the 
beach, was run into the surf, and, tumbling and 
scrambling into it, we were soon off over the 
breakers with powerful strokes, finally reaching 
clear water. 

‘‘They have seen it,” said the skipper, who had 
taken his place in the bow, motioning toward the 
shore, where a dozen men were seen hurrying 
down to their boats. 

Our start was quite sufficient to ensure us the 
first chance at the game; but, as where one sea-bat 
is found, there are often several in the vicinity, 
there was abundant reason for the others to join 
in the chase. 

The wave could now be seen plainly with the 
naked eye, and the vigorous strokes of the oars- 
men were rapidly bringing us nearer. Occasion- 
ally the great fin would appear, flashing in the 
sunlight, as the fish wheeled about in its peculiar 
flight. 

I had taken the steering oar at the start, and my 
fisher friend held a long harpoon, that consisted of 
a two-pronged spear, the barbs of which closed 
into the iron when it entered the flesh, and opened 
out when an opposing pull was made. The spear 
fitted upon a long, slender pole, to which was at- 
tached a strong line of great length, coiled up in a 
tub at the feet of the harpooner. 

The men were all old hands at the business, but 
words of caution about backing water quickly 
when the fish was struck were given, and I was 
advised to lookout and not be jerked overboard 
when the slack came taut. The skipper saw that 
his line was clear, and all being ready, the rowers 
gave way hard, and in a few strokes sent the boat 
within one hundred yards of the ripple that now 
seemed to be moving from us. 

It was evident, that in completing the circle the 

fish would swim around and come within reach; 
so the men rested on their oars, ready to back water 
or pull at a moment’s notice. 
* There was something fascinating in the mysteri- 
ous wave as it now moved toward us ata rapid 
rate, propelled by the unseen agency that might be 
small or great. On it came, sweeping by in a 
majestic curve. 

“Back a trifle!’ whispered the skipper. The 
five oars noiselessly entered the water, moving the 
boat astern. The wave was almost upon us, and 
as the vessel rose upon its advance guard, the 
water for yards about seemed suddenly to assume 


then went whistling through the air, and with a 
thud struck the invisible game. 

‘Back her!’”’ shouted the skipper, leaping back, 
and tossing over a coil of the line. 
| The oars struck the water together, and nota 
‘moment too soon, for as the little craft shot back, 
there rose from the water a bird-like fish of such 
gigantic proportions that it seemed as if a small 
|island had suddenly appeared. It leaped seem- 
|ingly five feet, shooting ahead, and flapping its 
enormous side fins like some huge bat. Then, 
with a thundering crash, it fell, hurling great waves 
against the boat, almost filling it, throwing the 
men from their seats, and for a moment filling 
them with terror and alarm. 

“Turn her bow after it!” ordered the skipper, 
wiping the water from his face, ‘‘and all hands get 
aft!” 

A few vigorous pulls turned the boat in the 
direction the fish had taken. The oars were then 
hauled in, and the men got further aft, and began 
to bail out, while the skipper, hatchet in hand, 
stood over the whistling, shrieking rope, ready to 
cut it, if it fouled. 

Thirty seconds is a short time, but it seemed 
half an hour before the line was entirely ex- 
hausted. It came taut with a jerk, and we rushed 
on after the retreating fish,—the bow partly under 
water, hurling the water and foam aside, and 
making a wave that rivaled that of the great ray 
itself, ae 
‘‘He’s a big one,” said the skipper, who had put 
a piece of cloth under the rope to prevent its 
chafing, and was now watching it anxiously. 
“They have been known to jerk a boat under,”’ 
he contined, ‘‘but there’s hardly water enough 
here, and we have plenty of line. It’s only a 
matter of time now. Sometimes they tire out in 


















half an* hour, 
but I have 
known them to 
tow a boat all 
day, and then 
get away.” 

For at least 
four miles the 
fish towed us 
ata rapid rate 
of speed, and 
then we put out 
the oars, and 
used them to retard our 
progress a little. The effect 
of this was soon seen. The 
great steed was beginning 
to tire, and finally when 
this was decidedly appar- 
ent, the line was passed astern, all hands laid on, 
and the boat was slowly hauled toward the ray, 
the rope being coiled again in the tub as it was 
taken in. 

The first pull at the line aroused the sea-bat to 
renewed exertions, and a fresh burst of speed was 
made., But it was evident that the game was 
nearly up, and slowly the boat crept on. The 
skipper now armed himself with a long lance, sim- 
ilar to the one used by whalers, and as the boat 
hauled up so that the great black mass was plainly 
visible, he struck it a powerful blow. Again the 
monster essayed to rise, but not clearing the sur 
face. 

“Back with her!’’ cried the skipper, as one of 
the fins struck a blow near the boat that would 
have crushed it. 

The fish had evidently been wounded in a vital 
part, as the water, for many feet about, was tinged 
with blood, and the huge creature was rising 
partly out of water, flapping its great fins in an 
aimless way, that told that it was mortally 
wounded. In one of its rushes it darted com- 
pletely under the boat, coming up a few yards 
beyond, showing how easily the boat might be 
overturned if the animal knew its power. Finally, 
its struggles ceased, and rowing over it, a sharp 
grapnel was fastened into its flesh, and this and 
the grain rope being made secure, the long tow 
home commenced. The chase had been parallel 
with the beach about a mile off shore, and the 
course was taken directly in. 

“They are not to be trifled with,” said the 
skipper, as we pulled slowly back. ‘‘Last summer 
one struck one of the heaviest boats along shore, 
and broke it into kindling wood. You would 
have thought that the hammer of a pile driver 
had hit it, as the planks were all ground together. 
The man in the bow had his arm broken, but he 
jumped back in time to save his life. The boat 
sank, and the fish would have drowned all hands 
if other boats had not been on the spot. 

*‘You see,” continued the skipper, ‘“‘they struck 





a young one first, and the mother was trying to 


a hue of inky blackness. The grains glistened in| defend it when they hit her. They show great 
the sunlight, the willowy pole bent for a moment, | affection for their young, and will fight for them 











as long as they can swim. This onerushed under | out voice or training to sing. It was lamentable. 
them, and rose up under the wreck while the men | A tiny thread of a voice, and very little knowledge 


were clinging to it, but she was killed before she 
could do any harm. 

“To give you an idea how strong they are,” 
continued my friend, ‘‘a vessel put in here once, 
bound from an Australian port north, loaded with 
coal. She anchored off the docks, when, all at 
once, the crew found themselves moving along, 
and for two miles they were towed by a sea-bat. 
You see the anchor had caught right between its 
horns, and not knowing enough to back out, it 
had gone ahead and towed the vessel. Such cases 
are common enough in the South.” 

The boat soon neared the shore, and once in the 
breakers the great fish was washed in and stranded. 
Our movements had been watched from the beach, 
and as we landed, a team of six mules appeared, 
and several more grapnels and ropes having been 
fastened to the fish it was slowly hauled from up 
the somewhat steep, sandy beach above high water- 
mark, a number of young folks taking advantage 
of the opportunity, and riding on its flat back. 

As the sea-bat left the water, its gigantic size 
became for the first time apparent. Instead of 
growing long like other fishes, it had developed 
sidewise, almost like a bat. It was twenty feet 
across, nearly seventeen feet in length, and had a 
long, formidable whip-like tail. Although so large, 
the fish was flat and disk-like, being hardly a foot 
through in any portion. C. F. HoLper. 

—_ +e — 
For the Companion. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
By Clara Louise Kellogg. 


I have been asked a great many times what I 
thought of musical education in America—that is, 
what I thought were the advantages or disadvan- 
tages a young person would have who attempted 
to study music in this country. 

To answer this question briefly, I should 
say, that, so far as teachers are concerned, a 
scholar can do as well here as in Europe; but 
if he wants to study in a musical ‘‘atmos- 
phere,”’ he must go to Europe to find it. My 
own studies were pursued in this country— 
in New York—but I went abroad not to 


THE SEA-BAT. 


with music, as it were, as one can be only in 
Europe. 

Perhaps, as I have had more experience with 
the female voice, I should address myself to the 
young women among the readers of the CompaAn- 
ton. I have often received calls or letters from 
young women who have reason to think they have 
special musical gifts, and who wish advice as to 
their musical studies. Of course I am interested 
in this subject, and am glad to give such advice 
as observation and experience enable me to give; 
but I fear they do not always act upon it. 

“Can we learn all that we need to learn of music 
in this country ?” they ask. 

“Yes, you can, if”— 

“Tf what?” 

“If you are in earnest.” 

The trouble is, most of them are not in earnest. 
They have been told by thoughtless friends, that 
they possess extraordinary voices, and ask advice 
simply to confirm these injudicious compliments, 
and are annoyed if the home verdict is not con- 
firmed. Noting the bad effect of ignorant and 
partial opinion upon these musical aspirants, I 
was foolish enough, at one time, to resolve to tell 
such applicants the simple truth. After this de- 
cision was made, the first young woman who 
came to see me professionally asked if I would 
hear her sing, and give my “‘candid opinion” of 
her voice. It was in a distant, rural city. 

“My friends say that I have talent, but I am 
afraid their hearts are sounder than their judg- 
ment. May I ask you, as a favor, to give me 
your honest opinion ?” she said. 

I was pleased with the girl’s frankness and ap- 
parent common-sense, and told her I would tell 
her candidly what I thought of her voice. She 
said she had studied with a local teacher, who gave 
her great encouragement—music teachers have a 
great deal to answer for!—and that she knew a 
number of songs. 

‘Which of them will you sing?” saidI. After 
some thought she chose Clay’s, ‘‘She Wandered 
down the Mountain-Side,’’ which then was in great 
vogue. I played her accompaniment, and she sang 
as well as it is possible for a person entirely with- 








of time or tune. 

“Now, Miss Kellogg, tell me just what you 
think.” 

“Do you propose studying singing as an accom- 
plishment, or for a livelihood ?” I asked. 

“For a livelihood,” she replied, promptly. “TI 
have no time to learn accomplishments. If I can 
become an opera-singer I will study, but not other- 
wise.” 

“Then, my dear,”’ I replied, as gently as I could, 
“you would be wasting both time and money to 
go on studying. I think your voice has hardly 
the qualities that are essential in a public singer. 
You would, I fear, fail. I am sorry, but you wish 
me to be frank with you, and I think it much bet- 
ter for you that I should be so.” 

She seemed disappointed, but thanked me, and 
said it was much better to get such a verdict from 
one person than from the public. A day or two 
later I picked up the local paper, and my eye 
caught the head-line in capitals: ‘‘Miss Kellogg’s 
jealousy! Her unkind treatment of a possible 
rival!” Further on, the reader was told that I was 
the most insanely jealous singer in the world. A 
young girl had recently come to me to have her 
voice tried, and, seeing how superior to my own it 
was, I had said everything in my power to discour- 
age her, and to prevent her from appearing before 
the public—the only judge whose judgment was 
worth having. The young lady's name was men- 
tioned, and my cruel jealousy of her was dwelt 
upon at length. I have read many strange state- 
ments about myself in print, but none that so 
greatly astonished and pained me as this. Thatit 
was generally believed by the good people of the 
town in which I was singing, I had reason to feel 
by their chilling manner at my next concert. 

I made up my mind that I would avoid the ex- 
pression of afrank opinion in dealing with young, 
would-be singers, thereafter. I could not refuse 
to hear them, of course, but I had had my lesson. 
It is a pleasure for me to say that I have met 
young women who were grateful for advice, but 
they have been those whom I have had reason to 
praise and encourage. I may add that the young 


| woman of whose gifts I was said to be so envious 
| has never been heard of as a singer. 
‘finish off’ so much as to become permeated | 


The trouble with most young girls is a want of 
seriousness in seeking to study music. They do 
not seek to study with the intention of giving it 
all their time, but rather with the intention of 
giving it as little as possible. They have a vague 
desire to learn to sing and to go upon the stage, 
and think more of making money than of making 
a career. 

“T want to take a quarter's lessons,’ said a 
young woman to a music-teacher of my acquain- 
tance, ‘‘and then I shall take pupils myself !"’ 

To accomplish the greatest results with the 
least trouble should be their motto. 

After a young girl has shown that she has a 
good natural voice, and has formed the resolve to 
become a professional singer, she must make the 
cultivation of her voice a life work. She must 
be made to feel that this is no child’s play ; that it 
involves work, and very hard work. 

She must give up most of the pleasures that 
young people so highly prize, and devote her 
whole time to preparation for her future profes- 
sion. Her parents, or whoever has her in charge, 
should see that she leads a regular life, and that 
her general health is watched over as carefully 
as her voice. She musteat nourishing food. She 
must take plenty of exercise. She must get nine 
hours’ sleep, if possible; and she must study 
dramatic action as well as singing. Every re- 
quirement in the profession must be considered 
and studied. 

There is a great deal written about inspired 
singers, but inspiration goes for but little if it is 
not guided by art. 

Mile. Van Zandt’s ‘‘Mignon”’ was one of the 
most admired performances of the last five years, 
and all Paris was in ecstacies over the simplicity 
and naturalness of her acting. But that success- 
ful result was secured by the most self-denying 
and pains-taking study. 

I began to study at the age of fourteen, and it 
was four years before I made my début. I had 
my singing master, my piano-forte master, my 
master for dramatic action, my dancing master, 
my Italian master, and my French master. There 
was not a day that I was not visited by two or 
three of these masters. 

During the years I was studying I was taken to 
hear all the good singers who came to New York. 
Their strong points were called to my attention, 
and I learned a great deal by observation. Every- 
thing during those years of training was turned 
to professional account. The usual amusements 
of young people I knew nothing about. It is a 
life work from which no public singer escapes, no 
matter what her natural qualities may be. I 
think every one will admit that Madame Adelina 
Patti enjoys exceptional natural gifts, yet there 
is not a prominent singer who has gone, or who 
goes, through a more severe course of training 
than she. 

An American girl studying in America has the 
disadvantage of her surroundings to contend with. 
She can secure the services of excellent teachers 
(and she must make no mistake in this), and she 
can study intelligently, but she has not the stim- 
ulus to study that she would have in Europe, and 
particularly on the Continent. There, art is 
courted for art’s sake. 
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America is too young a country and too little 
concentrated for an art “atmosphere” to make 
itself felt here. If all we have could be com- 
pressed into one State, we should be conscious of 
it; but stretched out over the whole country, from 
Maine to California, it is necessarily very rarified. 
We have the material here. American voices are 
making themselves heard. They are of delightful 
quality, perhaps a little too light as yet, but this 
is a generation of light sopranos; and when the 
public taste turns, and more dramatic voices are 
called for, there is no reason why the demand 
should not be supplied. American girls have the 
natural voices, the intelligence, and the oppor- 
tunity for developing into fine singers. All they 
want is to apply themselves and to realize thor- 
oughly that nothing can be done well without 
hard work and many sacrifices. 


a 


THE LITTLE LOST HAND. 


My hand-in-hand companion, 
t the years will never restore, 

The tittle lost hand th Lt a 

Will lock in my fingers ore! 
As the moonlight all white is t the pillow 

re rested a curl-circled h 

And the April winds sigh through the willow 

That waves o’er the little one’s bed. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SERGEANT’S STORY. 


In 1880 I was travelling in Colorado by stage. The 
road passed through a wild country, full of cafions 
and deep chasms. The stage remained at night at 
some “ranch,” where the travellers took supper, and 
were glad to rest in a comfortable bed. 

At a ranch one night, as we were sitting in the 
cheerful light of the fire-place, the conversation 
turned upon the bravery of the Indians, some of the 
passengers declaring that the savages possessed a 
degree of courage closely bordering on heroism, while 
others contended that anything like true courage was 
unknown among them. Each party gave incidents to 
the support of its views, and each person had had 
something to say upon the subject, except our host, 
the ranchman, who sat listening and smoking his 
pipe. At length he said, “Gentlemen, I both agree 
and disagree with you. I think I understand the 
Indian, and can speak with some degree of know- 
ledge of his characteristics and habits. After going 
through the Civil War, I served two enlistments—ten 
years—as private, corporal, and sergeant in the Sev- 
enth Calvary, under General Custer. 

“TI was with Custer when he struck Black Kettle’s 
Band, on the Washita in ’68; I was with him in the 
Black Hills in ’74; on the Yellowstone in ’73; and 
when he died like the hero he was in the battle of 
the Little Big Horn, I was with Reno on the other 
part of the field, besieged by Sitting Bull, and as near 
to death as I ever expect to be, until the final bugle 
call comes. 

“T can assure you, gentlemen, that the Indian is 
brave, sometimes superbly so, but he often seems to 
be an arrant coward. He will run away from superior, 
or even equal numbers, for he considers it poor gen- 
eralship to fight when the odds are not in his favor. 

“After doing you all the damage he can, he will not 
hesitate to run away, for the possession of the field 
of battle is not with him, as it is with us, a point of 
honor and a proof of victory. 

“Yet, if you once encounter him when he is ‘cor- 
nered,’ when he is forced to fight superior numbers, 
when he is trying to save a fallen friend from being 
scalped, or when he is badly wounded, you will find in 
him a degree of courage anything but pleasant for his 
assailant. 

“The closest call I ever had in all my life, not even 
excepting that horrible day with Reno, was on an 
expedition from Fort Hays to Fort Lyon in 1868, and 
I then had an experience with the Indians that I 
shall never forget. 

“Our command consisted of twenty men, under 
Lieutenant Barlow, a young officer who had been in 
service only a little over two years, but who was 
known as a man of good judgment, coolness, and 
bravery. We left Fort Hays, and marched several 
days without any incident worth mentioning, until 
we were within a day’s march of the Arkansas River, 
and not very far from our destination. 

“Late in the afternoon we saw several Indians in 
the distance on our right, and, later, quite a large 
mounted party, evidently Indians also, on our left. 
It was evident that the savages, perhaps in force, 
were in our vicinity, and every man in the command 
was on the alert. We had with us a train of fifteen 
pack-mules, and they, with our horses, were enough 
of a prize to make an Indian attack more than prob- 
able. 

‘However, nothing more was seen of the Indians 
that day, and we went into camp at sunset, hobbling 
and picketing our animals, and watching with anxiety 
for an attack. We had reason to be anxious. Our 
force was small, and we had, moreover, been com- 
pelled to make a ‘dry camp,’ that is, there was no 
stream or water of any kind where we encamped, 
and the only water we had was that remaining in our 
canteens. 

“You may be sure that a careful watch was kept 
that night. Barlow knew his business thoroughly, 
and putting his men in a large buffalo wallow, he had 
them deepen it still more, and throw up a slight 
breastwork of earth aroundit. The fires had been 
carefully extinguished, and the night was one of the 
darkest that I have ever seen. 

“We did not expect an attack before morning, for 
the Indians have a strange, superstitious fear of the 
dark, but we knew very well that the first streaks 
of dawning light would bring danger, for late dusk 
and early dawn are the favorite hours for Indian 
attacks. 

“All was quiet during the night. About two o’clock 
in the morning, I was relieved from guard by the 
other sergeant, and, after reporting to the lieutenant, 
I lay down to catch a few winks of sleep. My nap 
seemed very brief, and I was awakened by one of the 
men, who shook me by the shoulder saying, ‘Sergeant, 
getup. Here’s business ahead, or I’m a fool.’ It was 
just early gray daylight, but we could see the Indians— 





alarge band of ‘ieee ready for a dash upon 
us. 

“Every man in the camp was soon in his place, 
ready to repulse the enemy, while Barlow, as cool as 
if he was on dress-parade, cautioned us not to waste 
a shot, nor fire until he gave the signal. 

“The redskins did not keep us long in suspense. 
Down they dashed, at full speed, until nearly within 
rifle range, when they began circling around us, 
yelling like fiends, while our animals began to snort 
with fright, and to tug violently at the picket-ropes 
and hobbles. 

“Soon two young braves made a dash towards our 
stock, waving red blankets, and yelling like demons. 
They kept their bodies on the far side of their ponies, 
exposing only an arm and a foot as they rode towards 
us. 

“There was in our command a little Irishman, by 
the name of Flanagan, who was an excellent rifle 
shot. As these two young braves rode towards us, 
the lieutenant said, ‘Flanagan, give that rascal near- 
est us a shot.’ 

“Up came Flanagan’s rifle, a shot rang out, and 
down came the pony. This was our first shot, and it 
was worth a good deal. 

“The other Indian did not fancy such sharp shoot- 
ing, and ran back to his comrades, who were still 
circling around us, cracking their throats with their 
diabolical yells. The dismounted warrior dragged 
himself out from his dead pony, and began to limp 
away. He was now a fair mark. 

“Another shot rang out, and the Indian fell, while 
Flanagan, taking his rifle from his shoulder, quietly 
remarked: ‘Well, there’s one less to do harm.’ 

“The Indians now rode away beyond rifle shot. It 
surely did not seem courageous in them to abandon 
the attack, and to fall back before an inferior force 
when only two shots had been fired. But that was 
their way, but we knew there would be another 
attack. 

“You see, the Indians were determined, if possible, 
to have our horses and pack-mules, and their purpose 
was to stampede the animals if they could, and then 
to finish us at their leisure. Their style of warfare 
required that we should be gotten out of the way with 
the least possible loss to themselves. They had us in | 
a vice, as it were. To have mounted and tried to cut | 
our way out, through a force of fully two hundred 
Indians, would have been sheer folly. 

“In a short time rascals dismounted, and a large 
number of them began crawling towards us cau- 
tiously, occasionally firing a shot. The horses and 
mules had quite recovered from their fright, and were 





grazing as well as their lariats and hobbles would | 
permit. Barlow would not allow any ammunition to 
be wasted. By his orders, Flanagan and another | 
crack-shot occasionally put in an effective bullet, but | 
they fired only when a fair mark was pr ted. The 





My tongue was suiliinns and seemed to fill my mouth, 
so as to render articulation almost impossible. 

“The Indians kept up their fire, but our firing 
ceased entirely, as I wished to save our amnfunition 
for use at close quarters, in the event of another 
charge. Occasionally, some young brave would sally 
forth and dash round us in a circle, and one young 
warrior, superbly mounted, with his body fantasti- 
cally painted, and wearing a gaudy ‘war- bonnet,’ 
rode within a hundred yards of us, and began to 
taunt us with all the ribald words in his limited Eng- 
lish vocabulary. 

“The mark was too tempting. Two of the men 
fired, and brought down both horse and rider. The 
Indian struggled to rise, then fell, and lay writhing 
on the ground. My sufferings had blunted my sensi- 
bilities, and I confess that, in my own distress, I 
seemed to take a demoniac delight in seeing the 
painful struggles of the poor wretch. 

“The Indian did not lie on the ground long. An- 
other warrior, who had been circling around at a 
greater distance, at once put his horse at full speed, 
and rushed to the assistance of his friend. We 
opened fire upon him, but he dismounted, placed the 
wounded warrior on his horse, mounted again, and 
got away unharmed, though his horse received a 
wound in the flank before he got out of range. It 
was as brave an act as I ever saw. 

“The day wore on slowly, and we almost began to 
hope for death, as a release from our sufferings. The 
continuous fire of the Indians had not been without 
result. Three more of our men were wounded, though 
not dangerously. One of the men who had been 
wounded the day before died in the afternoon. We 
were all nearly mad with thirst and the long-continued 
strain upon our nervous systems, and I hardly know 
whether it was with a greater sense of dread or relief 
that I looked forward to the probability of another 
charge upon us, which should end our misery. 

“About an hour before sunset, I saw the Indians 
gathering up their ponies, and we grasped our rifles 
for a final struggle; but the charge did not come, for 
the savages, with every indication of haste, and even 
panic, left the field in hurried flight. 

“At first I thought it was a ruse to draw us from 
our cover, but I soon saw that it was a genuine re- 
treat. We were too voiceless to hurrah, but we man- 
aged to give the rascals a few parting shots. 

“We were not long in discovering the cause of the 
Indian flight. Two companies of cavalry came in 
sight, and a detachment was sent over to our relief, 
while the rest pushed on after the flying savages. It 
is not often that brave men sob aloud, but the re- 
action from our horrible and seemingly hopeless con- 
dition to our new state of safety was too great, and 
we broke down and cried like children. 

“T never tasted such nectar as the water in the 





Indians attempted to set fire to the grass, but it was | 
too green and too scant to burn well. 

“The sun was now well up, and the morning had | 
become intensely hot. Our canteens had nearly all | 


becoming so serious that I felt a sensation of relief 
when I saw the savages preparing for some move- 
ment. 

“Thus far, the conduct of the Indians had seemed 
positively cowardly; but now their purpose seemed | 
to be to overwhelm us with a rush, and capture the 
stock with one swoop. Down they came in a furious 
charge. 

“*Now, men, give it to them, but don’t waste your 
bullets,’ exclaimed Lieutenant Barlow. A rattling 
volley followed. As the Indians came within rifle shot 
with blood -curdling yells, ponies and riders fell. 
Still the savages kept on until our fire became too 
deadly for them, and then they began to circle around 
us, still yelling like demons, and continuing their fire. 

It was a brave charge, but we had too strong a posi- 
tion for our assailants. They gradually extended the 
radius of their circle until they were beyond our 
range, but the witches had 
dozen of our animals. 

“We had repulsed the charge, but at a heavy cost, 
for Lieutenant Barlow was lying silent and motion- 
less, with a bullet in his heart, and three private sol- 
diers were also dead. Five more were wounded, in- 
cluding Flanagan, whose right arm was broken by a 
shot. 

“The command devolved upon me, and I had any- 
thing but an encouraging task to undertake. The 
wounded men were moaning piteously, and crying for 
water. The canteens were drained for their benefit, 
and now the absolute dearth of water combined with 
our other perils to make our situation desperate. 

“We could, however, see the Indians carrying off 
their dead and wounded, and we knew that their loss 
had been a terribly heavy one. 

“Whether the savages had given up all hopes of 
stampeding the rest of our stock, or revenge had 
gotten the better of their cupidity, I do not know, but 
they now opened fire upon our animals, and the poor 
beasts were killed outright. The fire upon us was not 
very severe, but it was too effective, considering the 
small size of our command. One of the wounded 
men was killed by a stray bullet, and another man 
was wounded in the course of the afternoon. 

“We now had only eleven men fit for duty. I shall 
never forget the sunset of that day. The sun looked 
like a great blood-red ball as it sank below the straight 
line which seemed to be the western boundary of the 
plain, and its appearance seemed to be an omen of 
our approaching fate. As dusk came, I was appre- 
hensive of another attack, and you can hardly imagine 
the painful anxiety with which I watched the whole 
horizon. 

“Occasionally there was a solitary shot, but there 
were no signs of any movement, and, finally, dark- 
ness put an end to our fears of another assault. 

“It was an awful night. Our rations were eaten 
cold, and our thirst was so great that it was almost 
impossible to swallow our food. We were suffering 
severely. As to myself, though, I almost forgot my 
misery in my pity for one of the wounded men, a mere 
boy in years, whose ing and appeals for water 
were heart-rending. 

“Morning came. With it came a renewal of the 
desultory firing of the Indians, who seemed to have 
determined to wear us out with thirst, fatigue, and 

anxiety, rather than trust to another open assault. 
The sun, rising red and fiery in a cloudless sky, gave 
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t of the detachment, though it came from the 
Arkansas River, and had been carried all day in the 
hot sunshine. 

“Poor Lieutenant Barlow and the other dead sol- 


diers were buried with military honors the next day. | 
been emptied, and the question of water was already |We made a night march to the fort, an ambulance | 


having been provided for the survivors of our party. 
It seems that a scout from Fort Lyon had heard the 
firing the day before, and had reported it to the com- 
manding officer of that post, who sent out the force 
to our relief. 

“Now, gentlemen, my story is done, and I hope it 
may aid you in forming your estimate of the Indian’s 
He is brave, but his standard of bravery is 
not the same as ours.” FreD E. FANNING. 





For the Companion. 
QUELLING A MUTINY. 


Years ago the crews of the packet-ships which 
sailed between Liverpool and New York were noted 
for seamanship and a degree of recklessness that de- 
veloped into insubordination. They were “toughs,” 
who could stand the worst weather, food, usage, and 
rum. They did not expect kind treatment, and seemed 
indifferent to it, but dreaded the belaying-pin and 
heaver when wielded by a stalwart mate. 

Captain Samuels tells in his interesting book, 
“From the Forecastle to the Cabin,” how he put 
down a mutiny on the Dreadnought, organized by a 
number of his crew known as the “Bloody For- 
ties.” They had sworn an oath to clip the wings of 
the ship, and give the skipper a swim. 

When the ship was ready to sail, Captain Samuels 
said to the crew: ‘Men, you know the rules of the 
ship. Pass by the carpenter shop, and have the ends 
of your knives broken.” 

They obeyed, but grumbled, loudly. ‘Lay aft here, 
all hands,” ordered the captain. They came in an 
insolent manner. 

“Men,” said he, “I noticed your coming aft just 
now. The manner is insulting, and you know it. 
Finnigan, you and Casey have sailed with me before, 
and therefore know me. I know you to be the ring- 
leaders of the ‘Bloody Forties,’ thirty of whom I see 
before me now. I know that you have banded your- 
selves with an oath to have your own way in the ship. 
Ido not fear you. I think I can teach you a lesson 
that will last you through life. Stand where you are 
while the officers search for hidden weapons.” 

The officers searched. The windlass was then 
manned, and the anchor hove up. The ship began her 
voyage, and in a day or two the movements of the 
men showed that trouble was brewing. 

The man at the wheel was handcuffed and put in 
the after-house for disobedience, drawing a knife, and 
impertinence. The second mate took the wheel, and 
orders were given to “turn to, and haul taut the 
weather main-brace.” The crew came aft, without 
obeying the order, and demanded the man’s release. 

“From this time, men, you shall see who is master. 
Again I repeat, haul taut the weather main-brace. 
The refusal to obey an order given places you in 
mutiny.” 

Not aman moved. When the captain turned to go 
into the cabin to arm himself, the crew ran forward. 
The captain came out of the cabin, ordered the emi- 
grants below, and went forward, accompanied only 
by his dog. 

As he advanced to the end of the house, the crew, 
with a yell, rushed at him with their knives. With a 
pistol in each hand, pointed at the heads of the men 





promise of another day of heat and pitiless thirst. 


nearest, the captain stood immovable, determined to 
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show them the superiority of paw courage to brute 
force. Nota man came nearer than twelve feet from 
him. 

“Men, you have found your master,” said he, but 
they would not listen to him. He turned to go back. 
With a yell they made a rush towards him, to be 
stopped by the levelled pistols, and the warning : “The 
first man that advances another step dies.” 

The captain again went forward to reason with the 
men. Their yells and language were terrible. “You 
shall neither eat nor drink until you return to duty,” 
said the captain. 

“Let’s kill the old devil now,” they cried; “shoot! 
shoot! shoot!” 

“I would if I feared you,” answered the captain, 
“but I prefer teaching you a lesson.” 

All that day the vessel’s sails had to be set and taken 
in by the officers, who also relieved one another at the 
wheel every two hours. The next morning the men 
said they would work if they got their breakfast. 

“You shall work before you eat,” was the captain’s 
reply. 

Some of the male emigrant passengers threatened 
to give the crew food. The captain put one of them 
in irons, and the rest were cowed. 

Fifty-six hours passed without sleep aft, or food 
forward. The captain that night talked with the Ger- 
mans, who were partitioned off from the other pas- 
sengers, some of whom had been in the army. “Order 
us, captain, and we will obey,” said they, and seven- 
teen brave fellows were armed with iron bars. 

That night two of the mutineers crept aft, and 
asked forgiveness, saying two others were ready to 
join them. One of them was stationed at the wheel. 
The Germans were brought on deck. The pig-pen 
was placed across the port side as a barricade, and 
four men put behind it. The others were placed on 
the top of the house to prevent the crew from sur- 
rounding the captain. 

The captain, just before four o’clock in the morn. 
ing, went forward accompanied by his dog, Wallace. 
The dog growled as they reached the corner of the 
house. Two men jumped from behind, knives in 
hand. The dog jumped at the throat of one, and a 
pointed pistol sent the other back to the forecastle 
scuttle, while his companion yelled : 

“Jump up, boys! We’ve got him! 
him now!” 

They rushed on deck; some started to go around, 
and others to clamber over the house. The Germans 
felled them with their iron bars. On this they re- 
treated forward. ‘Death to the first man who dares 
advance! I will give you one minute to throw over- 








Let’s murder 





board your knives,” shouted Captain Samuels. 

“Well, boys, it is no use,” said one of the men. 
“He is too much for us. Here goes mine.” With 
that, one knife after the other went spinning over- 
board to leeward. 

“Finnigan, you are the leader of this gang, and the 
bully of the forecastle,’”’ said the captain. “Ask my 
| pardon at once.” 

“T never will.” 

The captain knocked him down into the forecastle, 
in front of which he had been standing. The captain 
then shouted, “‘Men, you are to jump when spoken to, 
and instead of walking are to run to obey orders. The 
last order I gave you, which you disobeyed, was ‘haul 
| taut the weather main-brace.’ I repeat it, ‘Haul taut 
| the weather main-brace!’ ” 
| “Ay, ay, sir!” they shouted, ran to obey, and 
almost sprung the yard by the way they hauled on the 
brace. 

‘Belay there, men!” sung out the captain. ‘Boy, 
tell the cook to get the men’s coffee ready. Mr. 
Whitehorn, turn the men to holy-stoning the decks.” 

Finnigan, who had been brought to by the doctor, 
was brought to the quarter. deck. “I have had 
enough,” said he, apologizing for his insulting lan- 
guage. 

Breakfast was served. ‘“Men,” said Captain Sam- 
uels, “I think we understand each other.” 

“Yes, captain, but make the punishment as light as 
possible,” they replied. Each man had laid himself 
liable to five year’s imprisonment and a fine of five 
thousand dollars, which made it practically a life sen- 
tence for all of them. 

When the ship arrived in the harbor of New York, 
the men sent Finnigan to say to the captain they 
would do all he asked them, and would try to be 
better men. He paid them off in the cabin. They 
made everything ship-shape alow and aloft. The 
captain, being sent for, walked to the capstan, where 
the men surrounded him with their hats in their 
hands, each urging the other to speak. 

“I think I know what you wish to say,” said Cap 
tain Samuels. ‘Let me say I would trust any of you 
hereafter with my life. The moral lesson which God 
has given me the privilege to teach you, I know will 
make you better men. When I am ready for sea 
again, if any of you want to ship, I shall be glad to 
take you.” 

The men gave three cheers. The firmness and jus- 
tice of Captain Samuels had conquered the “Bloody 
Forties.” 
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A CIGARETTE FACTORY. 


Most of our readers, we will hope, are no fonder of 
tobacco than the fair “donee” mentioned below; but, 
perhaps, they will not therefore be averse to reading 
a brief description of a cigarette establishment in 
Havana, where, as the common saying is, things are 
done “‘in style.” 

“Our next visit was to ‘La Honradez,’ otherwise 
‘Honesty,’ otherwise an immense cigarette manu- 
factory. This institution is in such favor with foreign- 
ers that one day in each week is set apart for their 
reception and entertainment, when the whole estab- 
lishment puts on a gala-day air, and gentlemanly 
ushers, speaking English, French and German, are in 
waiting to attend upon its guests. Having entered 
our names in the register (which would turn an auto- 
graph collector yellow with envy), we proceeded to the 
inspection of the building. It consists of several de- 
partments, with telegraphic connections, that no 
time may be wasted in running to and fro. 

“Chief among them are the offices and counting- 
rooms; the carpenter’s shop, for the construction of 
packing boxes and barrels; the machine-room, with 
cutting and pressing machines; the printing-office, 
printing daily thousands of labels, circulars, fancy 
wrappers, etc.; the designing, engraving and litho- 
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graphic room; and, what is most interesting of all, 
the vast room where the Chinese workmen twist up 
those little rolls of paper and scented tobacco with an 
ease and celerity that seem little short of miracu- 
lous, producing an average of over two millions of 
cigarettes per day. 

“The courtesy of the attendants is a most pleasing 
feature; everything is shown and explained with the 
most minute, unflagging attention and politeness; 
and if a lady guest expresses any admiration for the 
pretty boxes or fancy pictures scattered about, she is 
immediately prayed to accept of such as she most 
fancies. Finally, when the hour of leave taking ar- 
rives, each visitor is presented with a package of 
cigarettes, prettily tied with gay ribbon, and with 
his or her name printed in full on the ornamental 
wrapper. One of our party, who has an utter detes- 
tation of tobacco in all shapes and modes of use, and 
was with difficulty induced to enter the building, | 
accepted hers with a somewhat embarrassed grace; 
while her companions shook with ill-suppressed mer- 
riment at the incongruity between the donation and 
the tastes of the donee. Nevertheless, she heartily 
endorsed the general opinion that the generosity and 
courtesy of the proprietors of ‘La Honradez’ deserve 
honorable mention, and might fitly be imitated by 
manufacturers of wares that have a better title to the 
interest of the public.” 


———+o+—___—__ 
NOVEL MARRIAGE LICENSE. 


Wherever the Anglo-Saxon emigrant went he car- 
ried with him his reverence for the law and an anx- 
iety to obey its slightest requisitions. The first mar- 
riage which took place in Tazewell County, Iiinois, 
illustrates this trait, one which is the foundation of a 
commonwealth. It was in 1827, and the story, taken 
from the diary of an old settler, is told by the Pekin 
(Ill.) Times : 

Mordecai Mobley, first clerk (commissioner’s clerk 
then) of our county, happened to call at “Father” 
Stout’s home. Here he saw Frank and Fanny Stout 
—if related at all, distantly. 

Father Stout told Clerk Mobley how Frank had 
been courting his daughter Fanny for some time and 
how they wanted to marry, but didn’t know how; 
that he supposed there was a permit or something to 
be secured first, for which it was not clear in his mind 
where to apply. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR | 
EAGLE SLATE PENCIL, No. 945, | 


With Slate Eraser combined. Encased in wood like | 
lead pencils. Entirely New. Useful and Convenient. | 


Bixby’s Royal Polish. 


Restores color and gloss to black leather. 
Will not injure the finest kid. 

Most convenient and cleanly to use. 

Sold everywhere at a popular price. 


Ask Dealers for “ Bixby’s Royal Polish,” 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. 


ARE YOU TIRED 


of commonplace Wall Paper, with its flowers 
and gold? Ask your dealer for the Patent 
Munroe Ingrain Wall Paper. The finest 
—~s surface for walls, and most effective 
background for pictures and decorations. It 
is made in a large variety of soft shades, 
with rich friezes to match, and is sold by 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 
Introducers of Odd Things for Walls, and 
manufacturers of Wall Paper and the cele- 
brated ‘‘Efficient” Shade Roller in both 
Wood and Tin. 

Warerooms, 406 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factories, New York City and Malden, Mass. 


THIS HAMMOCK CHAIR 


go changed in- 
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stantly toan 
automatic 
floor Chair 
adjustable 
to many re- 
: clining posi- 

asmy tions. Has 

S no equal, 
and is desirable for 


Library, Steamer, and Invalid Use. 


Used in hospitals, colleges, families, and wherever 


COMFORT ANDHEALTH 


are desired at a small cost. Folded compactly, an% 
shipped anywhere. Circulars, testimonials, and phote 
graphs for 2 cts. Price $7 to $15. LIBERAL DIS. 
COUNTS to agents and dealers. Mention this Paper. 
BLAISDELL CHAIR CO., 96 High 8t., Boston. 













Mr. Mobley told him he was just the man; that he 
had authority to give permits, and that he would do | 
so then and there. | 

‘‘Have you papers?” asked the clerk. 

“No.” 

“Any books?” 

“Well, there used to be an old book about the 
house.” 

And the search was instituted, and an old worn-out 
book was found. In the book was found, fortunately, 
a fly-leaf. 

“Now, then,” continued the obliging official, “have 
you any pens?” | 


“None.” 

“Any geese?” 

“Nary geese.” 

“Chickens ?” 

“Yes, some big ones.” 

And the two went out into the yard, and caught a 
big chicken, plucked a feather from it, and soon Clerk | 
Mobley had whittled out a nice quill pen. | 

He now inquired for ink, and, of course, there was 
none; but there was some gunpowder in the house, | 
and by mixing some water ‘with a quantity of the 
powder, a fluid was soon manufactured that would 
answer the purpose. 

Then the clerk sat himself down, and wrote the per- 
mit that was to make two hearts happy. 

And on the 27th day of June, 1827, Frank and 
Fanny Stout were married by Rev. Mr. Brown, and 
all went as happy as a marriage bell. 


—--—_—__—+@>- — 
HOW MUCH A BIRD EATS. 


When Shakespeare made Cassius ask what kind of 
food Cesar fed on to make him “grow so great,” he 
was writing poetry and not comparative physiology. 
One might almost say that “the smaller the creature, 
the more it eats” (i. e. in proportion of quantity to 
size) ; and surely, big feeding never develops a chicken 
into an ostrich. Inthe economy of nature there is 
more food for the birds, and they are wisely endowed 
with the voracity and the digestion to dispose of it. 
As old Thomas Tusser says, ‘“‘God sendeth and giveth 
both mouth and the meat.” 


Dr. Wood tells that if a man could eat as much in 
proportion to size as an insectivorous bird, he would 
consume a whole round of beef for his dinner. The 
robin, for instance, is a most voracious insect-eater. 
It has been calculated that to keep a robbin up to its 
normal weight, an amount of animal food is required 
daily equal to an earth worm fourteen feet in length. 
Taking a man of average weight, and measuring 
bulk for bulk with the robin, he tried to calculate 
how much food he would consume in twenty-four 
hours, if he ate as much in proportion as the bird. 
Assuming a Bologna sausage to be nine inches in cir- 
cumference, which would be about in proportion to 
the man as the earth worm is to the robin, he finds | 
that the man would have to eat sixty-seven feet of 
such sausages in every twenty-four hours. 

Has such a thought as this ever occurred to the 
boys who go about over the country shooting all the 
robins and other insectivorous birds they can find? 
Every robin or other small bird killed is a great gain 
to the insect world, and a great loss to the farmer, 
while to the boy who killed it the carcass is scarcely 
worth picking up from the ground. 





ae 
CAUGHT BY GUILE. 

A story, describing the unique plan by which a 
rogue was discovered among the native troops of 
British India, is told by a veteran English officer. 
A complaint was brought to him of a theft which had 
just been committed in the barracks, to the perpe- 
trator of which there was not the slightest clue. 


The next morning, on parade, the colonel passed 
along the line, giving to each man in turn a thin stri 
of bamboo, and when all were supplied, he said, wit 
solemn emphasis, ‘‘My men, there is a thief among 
you,and Brahma has revealed to me a way of detect- 
ing him. Come forward, one by one, and give me 
your bamboo chips, and the guilty man, do what he 
may, will have the longest.” 

The soldiers, not a little startled at this mysterious 
threat, obeyed without a word; but, before the first 
dozen had filed past, the colonel suddenly seized one 
of them by the throat, and shouted, “You are the 
man!” 





The Hindoo fell upon his knees and whined out a | 
confession of the theft, while his terrified comrades 
salaamed to the ground before the dread Sahib, to 
whom Brahma had given such a terrible power. 

When they had dispersed, another officer, who had | 
been looking on in silent amazement, exclaimed, “I | 
wish you would teach me that trick, colonel?” 

“Tt is a very simple one,” answered the colonel, 
with a smile. ‘You see these bits of bamboo were | 
all of the same length, but the thief, fearing to get 
the longest piece, bit off the end of his, just as I ex- 
pected he would, and that is how I knew him.” 








Ladies’ Fancy Work! 
HAVE YOU GOT INGALLS “CararodcE? 


And Special Wholesale Price-List 
of SILK, FELT and LINEN STAMPED GOODS, FANCY 
WORK MATERIALS, STAMPING OUTFITS, BRIGGS’ 
TRANSFER PATTERNS, FANCY WORK BOOKS, ete. | 
Price, 10 cents. It is Finely Illustrated, contains 
lots of New Goods, and prices are /ower than ever. 
Special Offer.—We will send this Catalogue, 

FREE, to any address for One 2-Cent Stamp. 


CRAZY Patchwork! 


95 SKEINS Imported Embroidery Silk, assorted 





colors, for 15e. skeins Imported Floss, as- 

sorted colors, for 1%e. 25 skeins Shaded Em- 
broidery Silk, assorted colors, for 20c. A package of 
Florence Waste Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, for 
25ec. A package of Plush and Velvet Pieces for Crazy 
Patchwork, for 30c. A package of Ribbon Remnants, for 
20c. A package of Satin and Silk Pieces, assorted 
colors, with Sprays of Flowers and Outline Designs 
stamped on them, for 40c. 

ddress J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


CRYING BABIES 


are made 
GOOD NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 
by the use of 


lactated Food 


Babies do not cry if they are satisfied, and they 
cannot be satisfied if they are not properly nour- 
ished by their food, or if it produces irritation of | 
stomach or bowels. 

Very many mothers cannot properly nourish their 
children, and the milk of many mothers produces | 
bad effects in the child because of constitutional dis- | 
ease or weakness. 


For all such cases there is a remedy in 


LACTATED FOOD. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great value. 
It. will be retained when even lime water and milk is 
rejected by the stomach, hence it is of great value to 
all invalids, in either chronic or acute cases. 


150 MEALS for $1.00, for an infant. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25 cents, 50 cents, $1. 
A valuable pamphlet sent on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 














(Vests to match, cut to order, $2.25.) 


How foolish it is for any 
man that wears pants, 
and likes to save money, 
not to give us a trial or- 
der and settle the question 
now and forever,wheth- 
er or not he can procure 
from us Pants cut to his 
own order that will suit 
him. We most earnestly 
beg of you in g 
faith, both for the sake of 
your pocket and for ours, 
to grant us this one trial. 
We will refund your 
money promptly if you so 
choose when you receive 
the goods. If you have no 
other way of ascertaining 
our standing and the integ- 
rity of our promises, write 
a postal to the American 
4 Express Co.(capital $20,000- 
000) at Boston, and you will 
receive a prompt reply, or 
any of the 60 great papers in which we steadily advertise. 
Send 6c. for package of samples cut from the same rolls of 
cloth that orders are filled from. If you name this paper, 
we send you pe geh od 
measure Jree at Ww 
a lifetime; | DO YOU WEAR | but don’t 


tape - meas - 








expect the 











ure unless you do name 
the paper foritisworth 
a great deal tous to know 
which papers pay us the 
best. But if you cannot 
wait to select a sample, tell 


us what colors you like, and send us your waist, hip 
and inside leg measures, together with $3, and 35 cts. 
for postage (or prepaid express) and ogee! and we | 
will cut the other measures by prevailing fashions, and 

guarantee satisfaction or refund your money. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Patented in U. S. and Canada. 
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IMPROVED LOTTA. 


sHIONAB, 


BUSTLES 


COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


All infringements will be prosecuted, 
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STYLE. IMPROVED BON-TON. 

The only Bustle made that folds up when A very stylish and durable Bustle. The 

the wearer is sitting or lying owe War- HEALTH. adjustable dise makes it graceful, easy and 

ranted always to regain its shape after press- COMFORT comfortable to the wearer: fronts made of 
ure, and will fit every lady. Gives the dress - 


a.” 


kid or strong cloth, which gives the Bustle 


Ss stamped “Improved Bon-Ton. 


the latest Parisian fashion. See that each URAB ITY, extra wearing strength. See that each Bustle 
Bustle is stamped si mproved Lott D IL ne “ag 


ALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 


i 
LADIES, SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


















































‘*T have just received the Price List and Samples of Lundborg’s Perfumes, 


for which I sent the manufacturers fifty cents a few days ago. 
they are the best, and everybody is right. 


the odors the first time I go out.” 


Everybody says 
I must get a large bottle of one of 


LUNDBORG’S “EDENIA.” 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, send your 


name and address for Price List to the manufacturers, 


YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 





























THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village blacksmith stands, 

And in a brimming basin he 

Would wash his brawny hands; 

But something else than water clean 
His sooty palm demands. 


Week in, week out, from morn till 
night, 

He might have rubbed, I trow, 

Had I not given him a cake 

Of Ivory Soap, when, lo! 

Full soon those honest hands of his 

Were spotless as the snow. 


And when the soap escaped his grasp, 
With wonder he did note 

That on the water’s surface dark 

The cleansing bar did float, 

As swims upon a turbid lake 

A pearl white fairy boat. 


“Thanks, thanks,” said he, ‘‘my worthy 
friend, 


For this which thou hast brought ; 
No village blacksmith should forget 
The facts this Ivory Soap has taught; 
For hands like mine it is the best 
That can be found or bought.” 





A. WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’ ;” 
they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of 
the genuine. Ask for “Ivory? Soap and insist upon getting it. 

Copyright, 1886, by Procter & Gamble, 
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SHE GOT NEITHER. 


The Italian papers have a pretty story, which has, 
nevertheless, a melancholy side to it, about Queen 
Margaret. The Queen became interested in the con- 
dition of a poor girl who had, in simple kindness, 
knitted a pair of stockings and sent them to her on 
her birthday. 


Her Majesty often resorts to ingenious ways of 
showing her generosity, and on this occasion she sent 
the little vw he pair 0: ‘stockings in return for those 
she had received. One of these stockings was filled 
with coin, and the other with bonbons. With the 

ift the Queen sent a letter, written with her own 

and, which contained these words: 

“Write and tell me, my child, which you like the 
better of those two stockings—which one gives you 
the more pleasure?” 

‘ pa nd Queen Margaret received this disappoint. 
ng re 

Sean MADAME QUEEN.—About the stockings, I 
have had just sorrow, and nothing more; for my 
father took the one with the money, and my brother 
the one with the bonbons!” 


or - 
SARCASTIC. 


A laboring man, who was trying to support a fam- 
ily upon thirty dollars a month, applied to his em- 
ployer for increase of wages. 


“What do you do with your money?” sternly de- | oo ctu 
manded Mr. Roberts, the railroad magnate. 

“Well, sir, first 1 pay my house-rent and coal-bill, 
grocery- -bill, doctoy’s bill, and bill for general mer- 
chandise.” 

“Well, what do you do with the rest?” 





“Oh, “what is left of thirty dollars a month after 
paying all my debts I barrel up in hogsheads and 
stow away in the coal-cellar!” was the sarcastic re- 
tort. 


PUNS. 


Habitual punsters are usually intolerable bores, but 
occasionally a play upon words is so apt and droll as 
to contribute to general good humor. 


An old gentleman was talking to a rather deaf 
young man concerning his family, when the following 
conversation ensued : 

“What's your oldest daughter’s name?” 

“Its Ho 

“What?” 

“Its Ho ope.” 

“Soap!” [in astonishment]. “Soap! No! Who 
ever heard of a girl named ‘Soa ap’ unless (with a 
chuckle) she was Maid of Castile / 











Dyspepsia—Its Causes and Cure, sent free. By J. H. 
MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer.[ Adv, 


| SUMMER COURSE 
OF THE 


‘Physical raining Schoo for Teachers 


ymnasium, Harvard University, 


Open to both sexes. CAMBRIDGE, M 
D. A. SARGENT, A. B., M. D., Director. 


Bixby’s Best Blacking /] 
Nourishes Leather and keeps it soft. 
Shines Quickly, Saves Labor. 


Bixby’s Patent Sliding Handle 


Attached to the “B” size and “No. 5.” 
ASK FOR 


“Bixby’s Best,” or 2. B. B.” Blacking. 
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miyers., in wood ¢ ostage and packing, 25 cts, 

nd 2c stamp ‘for ‘fully iilustrated descriptions. We 
will tell you how to earn one ry for the 4th of July. 
Don’t wait. J. F. WILSON ey Worcester, Mass, 
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ORMULLYaJ 

w= MFG.CO.=<- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

sT MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA 


‘DESERT CACTUS. 


L-, - ff would like have 
Desert in your conservatory, garden, 
bg ig © Althou h it 48 a well-known fact, tha) 
this Cactus is the most curious and fa atl anna fal 
growing in the Deserts of the Far Southwest, still it 
never before has been within reach of LJ flower-loving 
public. I can now send you this CACTU A 
vith directions for growing and care. $5) your full 
address ene 40 CENTS (stamps or silver) for ONE 
or or Ua for three Plants. Please address 
OuN H ILMES, Box 1757, Los Angeles, Cal. 


“BERRY BOXES AND BASKETS. 


AF MANUFAGCTUR 
; PTH errs BASKET FACTORY ¥ afl | 
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eerie PHILADELPHIA, 
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Sara pice secant seme 
SHOPPING BY MAIL MADE EASY. 








U.S, CENTS. sisnip dierent dates? tne Mei 8; 


1793's-90’s and 184s. A. E. MARKS, Woodfords, 
$3 TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth 1.20 ae 


Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


Electric Bell Outfit—$2. 


Bell Battery, Plush Button, Wire. ys Send for cir- 
cular. HORACE VAN SANDS, 733 Broadway, N. Y. 


BA DAY in your own 
D410d9 town selling 
o. ae Tidy 

buys them. “Sample and Age and ‘Agena = list yf mail 

in 4 2c. stamps. Hasselbach, box A5l,Sandusky,O. 
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Soe CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


OR GUN send stamp to A. W. GU 
Sarete. Ohio, for new and AD. 
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CKAGE 
Makes Five Gal Salton R a felling, 
tempe st 


s, 9ba 
tren i vie e 
blood. CY urity ty and del. nena ahd 
Sold by druggists and storekeepers ALT 
Acomplete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
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Dr. Swett’s “Root Beer” 


contain Seresperiie,Ateot of Man, Wintergreen, 
peeast h re. It acts mildly 

on the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. 
‘ackage to 7 e 5 Gallons, 25 | byt mail 6 cts. extra. 


LEG NO ERRE a cree DEPOT. ras Washin 3 


t.. Boston. GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., a ag 




















Music Almost Given Away ! 


Te Aes ony “*‘Woodward’s Musical Mont ly.” 
ar, and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music in 

every fs y fennity having a Piano or Organ, we will, on receipt 
cts., send oan _ — ten complete pieces 

of our very late r Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, falleize ean in.), printed 
on elegant hea music paper, and would 
cost ago cents each at music stores. 

ublish 


We also 
The very Toko Beedtal walters matted 
ular an utiful waltz-son; 
or 60 eta. at tLt, Sad eek WARD & Go. 
844 Broadway, New York. 


MUD 


tracked all over the house—carpets 
spoiled—women worried—isn't this | 
useless waste and worry when the | 
Hartman Patent Steel Wire Door Mat 

takes all the mud and dirt off the shoes 

in an instant? Send for circular to 

HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Mention Companion. 
' ZOLLER Co., 
201 Broadway, N. Y. 


SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Known and acknowledged as 
The LEADING ICE-CREAM FREEZER 
OF THE WORLD. 


No lumps in the cream. No 
fear of zinc poisoning, as Ce 
surfaces that come in cont 
with the cream ARE TINNED. 
Will freeze cream quicker than 





, and 
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2-cent stamp to Dr. Kennedy, 


COMPANION. _ 


GOLD MEDAL, — 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
ee adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Dorchester Mass. 














dame |A Story about an Aged Couple. 


Mrs.  igpriet P. Shear, McKowns- 
ville, N. Y., a lady 63 years of age, 
says: I have been afflicted for many 
years with constipation and indiges- 
tion, and have em meres © Be! y physi- 
cians, finding no relief. 

Kennedy’s Favorite Htemedy, and it 
has done me more good than all the 
medicines I 


Have Ever Taken. 
I have recommended it to others for 
these complaints, who have also ex- 
'» perienced great ay ¥ My husband, 


all we can to let other oa Lers know 
where they may find relief. Send 
ondout, N.Y., for book on 
Kidney, Liver and Blood disorders. Mention this paper. 


Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, 


Rondout, N.Y. All druggists. $1; 6 for $5. 
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Bells iiice wildfire. 
E. SHAW, P. 


Adress 
. Box 2635, Boston, Mass. 





How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 
CuTicuRA 
REMEDIES. 


ORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, 
scaly and pimply diseases of the ‘skin, scalp, and 

blood, with loss of hair, from ney to old age, are 

cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES 

,CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 

the blood and perspiration of disease-sustain- 








SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 





The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest Iron 
Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn Fur- 
niture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher 
and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


‘SEDCWICK BROS., FICHMOND, IND. 


NO MORE 
ROUND 


SHOULDERS. 
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BMICKERBOCKER SHOULDER - BRACE. 
An spender Combined 
Sold om rece Droggists and General Stores, or “sent, est 
t of $1 per pair, plain, or $1. 50 silk- 
chest-measure around the body. Address 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 
N. A. JOHNSON, Prop’r. EASTON, PA. 





|[NSURANCE 
@OMPANY. 


tp 





ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 





ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
$4,000 A DAY. 





ing elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp of 
crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an ex —y Skin Beautifier, is in- 


dispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and “oily skin. CUTICURA 
REMEDIES are the great skin beautifiers. 


Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


§@~ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





TIN*2? with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 





Take no Substitute for the GENUINE 


H. T. MARSHALL’S 


Patent Adjustable 
Lace Congress 
IN HIGH OR LOW CUT. 


A Congress that — not 
draw the foot. A Lac 
that requires no Come in 
putting on or off. It has all 
the merits of both, and is 
an improvement on either 


hoe. 
PRICE, 


$3 to $7. 














= B. Having licensed others to make this Shoe and 
tent Stam map Siren, I wish to be held respon- 
sible Ay for those Shoes having my Name Stamped on, 
the Bottoms, all of which I guarantee satisfactory. 
Bicycle Shoe, 


or a cool, easy 


Summer Shoe 
for general use. 


THE LEADING 
LAWN TENNIS 
SHOE. 






If your dealer does not have them or order them for 
you, send direct to 


H. T. MARSHALL, Brockton, Mass. 
Also manufacturer ot Hien'e, 8’ th’s 
Fine Boots and d the me Tawn 
| Tennis Shoe made for Ladiew’ and Gent’s wear. 

















_WOoOD’Ss LADIES’ BLACKING. 























[ii a sample 
= “| && COLLAR 
a et FO PAIR OF CURFS: 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and are com fete REVERSISCE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Beate your size, an 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
‘ REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 






































ADIES’ BOOTS AND SHOES can be made elegant and preserved only by using 


a blacking that contains no acid or shella 


| 


c; that will not crack and scale; that will preserve 


and | the leather and render it perfectly pliable; and that will give a Jet Biack lustrous polish. There is 
' but ONE blacking made that answers all these conditions satisfactorily, and when you buy again, 
ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR WOOD’S LADIES’ BLACKING. 














